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THE OLD WOMAN. 


One fine day last autumn, I was going from 
New York to Providence, on board the steam- 
boat. It so happened that among the crowd of 
passengers, I did not recognize an acquaintance, 
except a gentleman to whom I had been intro- 
duced at the hotel, a short time before we went 
on board. His name was Allen, and from some 
conversation, I found that he was a physician. 
In the United States, every man who can handle 
alancet, prescribe a blister or a dose of salts, is 
in common parlance termed Doctor; so I, with- 
out asking for his diploma, shall in future de- 
signate my new acquaintance, Doctor Allen. 

He was a man in the decline of life, of the 
middle size, rather inclining to obesity; his 
dress denoted neither riches nor poverty— 
though dress, indeed, is no longer a criterion ; for 
some of the richest men wear the worst clothes, 

rently thinking that they can afford to be 
slovenly, as if dirt and rags were a luxury. 
I do not know how to describe this man, distinct 
from others of his genus; nor do I well know 
why I wish to describe him, only it is the fashion 
—at all risks 1 shall attempt nothing further 
than to say that he had a pair of particularly 
shrewd dark eyes, that seemed always on the 
look for something, and one of those singular 
smiles that light up the conntenance, like a sun- 
beam bursting from the edge of a thunder-cloud. 

Doctor Allen, who seemed as isolated as my- 
self, readily admitted my claim to his acquaint- 
ance. We were standing near the stern, looking 
out over the waste of waters, with its ever un- 
dulating waves, through which our “bonny 
boat” was rapidly cutting her way, and talking, 
as thousands have talked before us, of the power 
of steam, and the power of the intellect of man, 
&., when my eyes fell upon a being, whom I 
hesitated at first to call by that proud cognomen 
~elevated as at that moment it happened to be in 
my imagination. He was certainly one of the most 
deformed and u ly of the species. He had the 
esual number of limbs and features, nor was any 
of them set precisely where others ought to be, 
but they all seemed out of place’; he was a uni- 
versal jumble ; and possessed withal, that beastly 
expression of countenance so indescribably dis- 
gusting and fearful. I pointed him out to my 
rompanion, and with a feeling of loathing dis- 

motioned to walk from his vicinity. 

My friend glanced at him, and though a slight 

der ran over him, a feeling of curiosity—of 
25 








painful interest—seemed to compel him to serd 
tinize the distressing object, who at first endu 
his gaze with sullen apathy. Suddenly he rai 
his eyes—and such eyes! so totally out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the face and person, that he 
seemed looking through a mask—large, dark, 
and lustrous, they gleamed from under his shaggy 
red eye-brow with an expression of fierceness 
and malignity that made me think for a moment 
that I saw an Indian idiot suddenly inspired by 
the evil spirit. We turned hastily away and 
sought another part of the deck. On our way we 
met the Captain, and made some inquiries about 
the dwarf—for such he was. _ : 

‘* He has no business there,” said he, “ I only 
took him on board on condition that he would 
stay below out of sight of the ladies and other 
passengers.” ; 

“ But whoishe?” — . 

* God knows, or Lhould say, for he 
looks like one of his. !” exclaimed the 
Captain, hastening a bly to send him 
into some recess in the iffferior, for we saw him 
no more. - ; 

« It is a pity,” said I, “ that there is mot a law 
to @estroy all such disgraces to humanity as soon 
het see the light! I cannot think it would 

crime, and it would certainly be for their 
happiness and for that of their parents ; for what 
pleasures can such an object taste or confer ?”’ 

“Though there is no law upon the subject,” 
said my companion, thoughtfully, “ there does 
exist snch a custom; but man should be careful 
how, with his finite knowledge, he attempts to 
alter or thwart the designs of infinite wisdom. 
I have known an instance, when the death of 
one of these monsters was fraught with mis- 
fortune and ruin to a whole family.” 

**I should like to hear it,” was my response. 

“I fear it will not repay you for listening 
to a long rambling story; but still, if you wish, 
I will marrate the circumstances.” 

At that moment we were alarmed by the cry 
of “*a man overboard !” and rashing to the side 
of the boat, we watched with anxiety the exer- 
tions of the sailors to save him. ey ‘were 
successful, and the professional services of my 
friend were put in immediate requisition to re- 
suscitate the apparently lifeless body. 

Just before we went on shore, the Doctor sought 
me out, and grasping my hand, led me a little 
apart: “ And for whom, think you, I have been 
these three hours lavishing my cares,and exert- 
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ing every art my skill or experience could supply?” 

*¢ For the man who fell overboard, I suppose,” 
was my sagacious answer. ¥ 

* True, of course ; but who do you think it is?” 

“ How can I possibly guess, when I know no 
person on board but yourself and the Captain ?” 

* You know him, nevertheless; it is no other 
than the dwarf, who, maddened by the scorn and 
loathing of his fellow-ereatures, jumped over- 
board, to hide beneath the waves his misery and 
his deformity.” 

A pang of remorse shot through me as J thought 
of my share in the delinquency, and eagerly asked 
if he was living. I felt relieved when the Doe- 
tor told me that he was, and that as he had forced 
on him anew a hateful existence, he determined 
not to lose sight of him till he could place him 
in some asylum, where his wants would be = 

lied, and he could wear out that life, it would 
sinful to destroy, in seclusion and peace. I put 
mto the hand of the Doctor as large a pecuniary 
present as I could spare, and requested him to 
apply it to the necessities of the poor creature— 
hinting, at the same time, my hope of renewing 
our acquaintance, and my disappointment at 
being deprived of his narrative. 

* You shall lose neither, my dear Sir,”’ said 
the Doctor, laughing ; “ give me your residence, 
and you shall hear from me—perhaps, Sir, be- 
fore you think of it. But be quick, for the last 


? 


sengers are leaving the boat!” 
dhe a month shan, I was gratified by receiv- 
ing a packet, containing a letter from the Doctor, 
info 
ro 


rming me that he had succeeded in placing his 
protégé in a situation where he was happier 
than he had expected, and that he had employed 
a few leisure hours in writing down the story I 
desired, as when he to see me he should 
have other things to bout. 
He has been to , and has given me 


permission, on condition of changing the names | 


of ns and places, to lay the followimg story 
before the public. ’ 


I was very young—not more than twenty#iw 
years of age—when I set out to make my 
way in the world, by settling in the village of 
Rockmore—to the attention and confidence of 
whose respectable inhabitants my friends had 
recommended me. It was not a very brilliant 
prospect, for it was regarded as a very healthy 
village, and the inhabitants whom I had seen, 
seemed to bid defiance to disease, and Jooked as 
if death himself would not conquer them without 
a struggle. The sparse population, too, was 
scattered over so large an extent of country, that, 
could I have obtained mileage, I might have 
amassed a handsome fortune; but, alas! I was 
something like the unfortunate wight, who 
“ worked for nothing and found himself;”’ I was 
obliged to maintain my horse and myself, with 
little prospect of collecting half the fees I 
honestly earned. 

My only acquaintance in the village, previous 
to my becoming a resident, was William Lin- 
coln, Esq. an old schoolmate, and my college 
chum. He had a few years before married 
a beautiful girl, the daughter of one of the clergy- 
men of the township, and settled in the very 
parish, that was to be honoured by my presence 
and wisdom.. We met with sincere pleasure, 
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for we had not seen each other since the Year 
of his marriage ; but after the first joyful greeting 
I was struck by the alteration of his appearance, 
and felt convinced that the locality was as . 
auspicious for a lawyer, as I feared it would prove 
for a physician. I can hardly tell how I came 
to this conclusion ; he was well dressed—neithe 
morose nor gloomy—nor did he complain; but 
his cheek was care-worn, and his eye—that jp. 
fallible index to the mind—spcke anxiety and 
trouble, but ill concealed by his forced gayety, 
I was introduced to his lady—one of the most 
amiable and charming women I had ever seen; 
she was of a cheerful disposition, but often pe 
countenance assumed an expression of sorrow, 
and her eyes were fixed upon her husband wit) 
a mournful sadness that excited both Sympathy 
and curiosity. The latter feeling I suppressed, 
determined not to seek for confidence when jt 
was not voluntarily bestowed, but hoping that if 
it was in my power to assist him, he would 
frankly inform me. 

As I was unmarried, I secured a couple of 
rooms and board at a tavern, and, till patients 
fell in, employed myself in making acquaintance 
and learning to find my way about the extensive 
township, and rambling in the village. 

It was one of those straggling, roundabout 
laces that set all idea of regularity at defiance, 
ts streets, if streets they might be called, erook- 

ing in all directions, and its houses, its habite 
tions rather, intermixed in the most discordant 
manner, handsome houses, decent buildings and 
miserable hovels so intermingled that a professed 
cicerone would been at a loss to point out one 
quarter of the village, as more respectable than 
its neighbour in point of architecture. Its lanes, 
or streets as they were called, by courtesy, di- 
verged in various directions from a square, onee, 
perhaps, intended 2s a genteel part of the village, 
but now occupied by the church, the stocks and 
the hay scales. 

About a quarter of a mile from the church, o 
the principal street, that is, the most popular 
lane, stood an old fashioned building, with a great 
sign before it, on which was drawn a face said 
to be that of Washington, but such a face a 
would have disturbed his repose in the regions 
of rest, could his spirit have seen it ; this was the 
village inn. It is now forty years since, that 
a bright Spring morning, the second Sunday of 
my residence in the village, that I sallied from 
this inn on my way tothe meeting house. | hed 
not walked a dozen paces when T wee joined by 
Deacon Forster, who, at the head of his nume'- 
ous family was proceeding to the same place. 
After the usual salutations, the worthy Dearon 
plunged into a prolix and I believe interminable 
account of his sickness the preceding Winter, of 
what my predecessor said to him, and what he 
said to my predecessor, for 1 may say I had taken 
upon me the duties of Physician in the place of 
a very worthy gentleman, who had removed 
the metropolis. Not feeling much interest in the 
subject, I contented myself with hems and ha’s, 
accompanied by sundry wise shakes of the he, 
and gave my attention to the various groups thet 
thickened round us as we drew nearer to 
common centre. Among them was a wom, 
whom having once seen J could not avoid leck- 
ing at again and again. You need not expétt® 
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Jove tale, fur this woman appeared to be more | 


than sixty years of age; time had not spared her, 
and suffering had left deep traces upon her fore- 
head. In the midst of the now crowded street, 
she walked alone amid kind nods, cheerfal salu- 
tations, shaking hands and affectionate inquiries. 
She walked alone, the centre of acirele, apparent- 
ly protected from collision by an atmosphere of 
her own, a barrier invisible, but so effectually 
repulsive that nota hand was extended to her, 
not a word addressed to her. Yet the looks 
with which she was regarded were not those of 
aversion, but rather of awe, and some of compas- 
sion. She had the dark clear grey eye, usually 
regarded as denoting peculiar energy of mind, 
and her person, stil] tall and upright, had evident- 
ly once possessed great muscular strength. I 
waited for a pause in the Deacon’s discourse, to 
enquire who she was, but like the idiot —s 
on the river’s bank for the water to run by, 
might have waited long enough for such an op- 
portunity, and before 1 could make up my mind 
to interrupt him we had lost sight of her. 

As we approached the meeting house (so it 
was the fashion forty years ago to call them) the 
Deacon suddenly dropped himself and his ail- 
ments to expatiate on this pride of the village, 
for so it was, not for its extent, magnificence or 
beauty, but for its antiquity. 

Our village was one of a cluster of five or six, 
all of which composed one township, and there 
was a rivalry which should be regarded as the 
most important—in other words, the capital of our 
little world. Our village had in some respects 


the advantage, for there resided the townclerk, 


and in our meeting house was decided those elec- 
tions “‘ of so much vital importance to the coun- 
try,” as my friend the Deacon said, of selectmen 
and hogreven. Oh, what a bustle the village 
nsed to be in on the days of election—how its 
inhabitants used to strut and look down upon the 
dwellers in the other villages as they flocked in 
to Town meeting; nay, even the old meeting house 
itself seemed to have a look of unusual primness, 
and gave tongue from its steeple with redoubled 
energy. The other villages had each their 
claims; in one resided the richest man in the 
township, and, probably, for the convenience of 
his children, there was located the public gram- 
mar school. In another they had just erected a 
new meeting house, larger and handsomer than 
ours, and, as the inhabitants seditiously hinted, 
“much fitter to hold town-meetings in than the 
old shatter down place that would one day tumble 
about their ears.” 

Still, by favour of custom and dint of intrigue, 
we held our privileges. All this did the worthy 
Deacon tell me as we approached the sacred 
edifice—nay, even to its very portal ; then making 
up his countenance to its Sunday expression of 
solemnity, he entered his own pew and left me 
to find my way to mine. 

As I had been absent the preceding Sabbath, 
this was the first time I had entered the vene- 
rated structure. I gazed round me with aston- 
ishment, which I dare say my neighbours mis- 
took for admiration, and very likely the mistake 
raised me fifty per cent. in their estimation ; but 
trath to tell 1 was wondering how they had kept 
it together so long. ‘The date of its erection, 
ostentationsly placed above the pulpit, told that 
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it had stood near a hundred years; built of 
plain pine, and guiltless of paint—the different 
colours of the wood work betrayed its various 
and manifold patches and repairs. The stairs 
leading to the galleries were inside, so that all 

could see who went up to the high places; one 

gallery was devoted to men—the other to women, 

as it was deemed expedient to keep them apart, 

and on the broad aisle, directly in front of the 

pulpit, were six benches, three on either side, 

called * old men and old women’s seats ;” and 

exclusively devoted to that class, who, too poor 

to aspire to the luxury of a pew, were unable 

from age or infirmity to make their way into the 

galleries. ‘These seats were full—even the side 

appropriated to females—for in those days there 

were old women—and directly under my eye, 

leaning against my pew, sat the woman whe 

had so powerfully attracted my curiosity. Even 

here she had the distinction of being shunned; 

for the others evidently sat as far from her as 

their limits allowed. She seemed restless and 

unhappy, glancing constantly but furtively in 

all directions; in one of those glances she en- 
countered my gaze. She started convulsively ; 

her eye—-her peculiar eye—lighted up for a mo- 

ment with a look of keen intelligence, as if she 

would pierce my bosom and analyze my motives; 

then turning totally away, she evidently made 

up her mind to give me no further opportunity 

of studying her countenance; but from that sort 

of fascination, so often dwelt upon that it is need- 

less to repeat it, in a moment herface was again 

turned toward me; when she saw me still look- 

ing at her, an expression that I had seemed to 

miss, filled her countenance, andvI saw before 

me such a woman as I had read of—had heard 

of—but had never seen; a*woman from physical 

conformation capable of deeds the most daring 

and desperate. . 

It was my turn to shritk, which I did, and 
turned away with no very comfortable sensa- 
tions; I felt much as a man might, who had 
roused a rattlesnake, and knew not how soon he 
might feel its fangs in his flesh. I was relieved 
by a slight movement, caused by the entrance of 
the clergyman and his family. He was an 
aged man, but apparently hale and hearty; he 
wore one of those white bushy wigs, of which 
the present generation may have read, but not 
seen. His stout, upright person; his benevo- 
lent expression of countenance ; his air of habi- 
tual good humour, with a merry twinkle about 
the corners of his eyes—subdued for the time, 
but ready to be awakened to innocent mirth on 
a proper opportunity, gave him, though an ortho- 
dox divine, so different an aspect from some of 
the ascetics of the present day, that they might 
be regarded as of a totally distinct species. He 
was, indeed, a most amiable and exemplary man; 
and, when nearly twenty years after he paid the 
debt of nature, his parish sustained a loss—not 
yet repaired. 

He was followed by his wife, a portly ma- 
tron, several years younger than himself—dress- 
ed in a pompadour satin gown, and a black 
satin trimmed with fur—really a comely 
lady,. knew her place in society, and meant 
to keep it. 

After her, followed her daughter; a pretty in- 
teresting woman, leaning on the arm of her hus- 
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band—the lawyer—the only one in the town- 
ship who resided in our parish, as in duty bound, 
having to wife the daughter of our minister. 
As they passed my pew the singular old woman 
rose, and remained standing till they were seated 
—a mark of respect paid by no other individual. 
As the service now commenced, I composed my- 
self into an attitude of devout attention; but to 
my shame, I confess, that I thought more of the 
strange woman beside me, than of the sermon. 
I pictured to myself, who, or what, she could 
be ; that there was some history belonging to her 


I felt convinced, Though now in the lower | 


class, she might not always have been so—nay, 
the evident awe she inspired, might be the effect 
of former station. I ventured to glance at her 
again ; her dress, neat and clean, and of even 
rich material, was old ; another proof, thought I, 
and I pondered in my mind how I could best be- 
come acquainted with her, lead her to confide in 
me, and show my respect for fallen grandeur. 
Oh, visions of youthful fancy and philanthropy ! 
how warm—how beautiful are ye, compared to 
the cold, cautious suggestions of callous age! 
Before service was over, | was far gone in a fit 
of Quixotism; and on leaving church, gave a 
proof of it, that caused abundant speculation as 
to the state of my intellect, by making a low and 
respectful bow to my unknown old lady. She 
received it with a fierce stare of anger and sus- 
picion, answered with a short derisive laugh, 
and hurried away. 

** Good heavens !” thought I, “ is it thus she 
receives the evidence of my respect! But I see 
how it is; her mind has been poisoned, and her 
temper soured by the neglect with which she is 
treated, and the insults she has met with; I will 
not be repulsed ; sheshal] own that good feel- 
ing yet exists in the world, and i 

** My dear Sir, what are you dreaming about,” 
said my friend, the lawyer, taking my arm as he 
spoke; “I have been talking to you these five 
minutes, and you are employed staring at the 
sky. What under heaven put it into your head 
to make such a reverential salute to poor, Mrs. 
Brown ?” 

“Mrs. Brown; what a dreadfully plebeian 
name,” cried I ; ** but I suppose she goes by it !”’ 

** To be sure she goes by it; what name would 

ou have her go by? The name is good enough ; 
bat come, my wife has deputed me to ask your 


company to dinner, and I trust you will not mor- 
tify her by a refusal.” 
“If I did, I should deserve to go without ange 


said I, accompanying him with alacrity. * But 
about the person—the lady you mention; I had 
an idea—a sort of reminiscence—very confused, 
in fact, but still I think—I think I have seen her 
before, and under rather different circumstances.”’ 

** Seen her before? likely enough! she used 
to be a famous sick nurse till within these two 
or three years; when I first came to the village, 
nothing could be done without Mrs. Brown.” 

* Sick nurse! you don’t mean so?” cried I, 
in utter bewilderment. 

** To be sure; did you take her for a princess 
in disguise ?”’ said my companion, laughing. 

is Why something very like it,’’ I afiswered, 
joining the laugh. I then partially, and to his 
great amusement, explained my feelings, and 
Was told that she belonged to the village; was 








daughter of an old schoolmaster; married many 
years before a young man who followed the seq: 
lived as well as most folks; her husband be. 
came master of a vessel, till unfortunately he 
was lost at sea—vessel and cargo—all his 
worldly wealth was on board, and niore afflicti 
still, her son—her only child, a promising lad— 
was lost with his father. 

“She returned, a husbandless, childless beggar, 
to the house of her father, with whom she had 
resided but ten days, when he met with an ae. 
cident that terminated in lock-jaw—and she be 
came an orphan. There are few persons who 
are not connected with society by some kindred 
tie; who do not feel that a portion of their blood 
runs in the veins of some other; but she was 
alone. Her father and mother were English. 
Mr. Bruce had come to this town many years 
before to teach school; he was perfectly com. 
petent to the task, but he was a reserved and 
taciturn man, and her mother a sickly woman of 
melancholy manners, who died soon after they 
came, and no one can recollect that either men- 
tioned that they had any connections in this 
country. The neighbours were all kind to her; 
and when the violence of her grief was over, 
and a stern resignation had taken its place, en- 
couraged her to do something for herself. My 
good old father-in-law, and some others, sub- 
scribed enough to purchase for her the small 
house in which her father had lived, and advised 
her to take a summer school. This she de- 
clined; ** her mind,” she said, *‘ had become too 
brcken, and her temper too irritable to take care 
of children : but she would cheerfully undertake 
to nurse the sick”—and an excellent nurse she 
became. When I first came here, five years 
since, she was at the height of her renown— 
quite the oracle of the parish. Of the parishdid 
I say? of all the parishes around ; she was sent 
for in all directions, and was constantly employ- 
ed; but for these two years she has become 
misanthropical—sort of melancholy mad—and 
her behaviour has been so singular, that she has 
gradually lost her business.” 

“* Good heavens!” said I, “so many misfor- 
tunes are enongh to drive her mad; but how 
does she live ?”’ 

“On her savings of more prosperous times, 
and a little sewing work ; a large garden belongs 
to her house, in which, with a little aid from her 
neighbours, she formerly raised a pretty crop of 
cabbages, potatoes, &c.; but for these three 
years it has run wild. She will neither culti- 
vate it herself, nor permit others to do it for her. 
Three years since she nursed my wife; a 
affair it has turned out for me, though I dare say 
it was not the poor woman’s fault.”’ 

** How ? Pray explain.” 

“Oh, an unfortunate business; an old he- 
mourist uncle of mine, lately deceased, left his 
property in an out of the way manner; by awill, 
made ten years since, he devised the bulk of his 
fortune to that one of his five nephews who was 
first the father of a living child; the property 
would have been mine, Tes that unfortunately 
my first infant was still born. It has been 4 
heavy blow to us, It seems like witchcraft! 
Yet, believe me, I care not so much for myself 
as for my poor. 

At that moment we were startled by a groaa 
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of such anguish, that we turned simultaneously 
to ascertain from whose lip such a sound could 

roceed. L 

Behind us, but a few steps, supporting herself 
against the fence, stood the subject of our conver- 
sation. We had been so earnestly engaged that 
we had not observed her, and it was evident that 
she must have heard a great part of what was 
said. I felt pained at the circumstance, and 
instantly sprang forward, as did my friend, to 
her assistance. Her brow was contracted, her 
eyes set, and her lips firmly pressed together, in- 
dicating severe mental, or bodily suffering. 

“ Good God,” said Mr. Lincoln, * how un- 
lucky ! let us get her to my house, it is but a 
step! Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Brown lean upon me, 
if any thing is the matter here is the Doctor ready 
to assist you, come!” The poor woman clung 


so closely to the picket that we could not remove 


er. 

Suddenly her countenance relaxed, her eyes 
moved, and with a heavy sigh or rather sob, she 
sunk upon the ground. Several people gathered 
round with offers of advice and assistance. Mr. 
Lincoln desired them to lift her and carry her to 
his house, but as they began to raise her, she re- 
covered her energy, and springing so rapidly to 
her feet, as nearly to overset her assistants, she 
exclaimed, *“* Never! never! never’ I am better, 
let me alone! I am better! I shall soon be well, 
yes—” in a hoarse whisper—* well as I can be 
this side the grave!”” Then approaching me, and 
looking steadily in the face, she said. “I have 
misjudged you—but I may make it up before I 
die—trouble not yourself about me, you cannot 
aid me—I am past the aid of man. Go into your 
house!” turning to Mr. Lincoln, “oh yes! to 
blast you all !”’ and with a discordant laugh she 
burst through the circle, and with masculine 
strides soon disappeared. 

I pass over the exclamations of the bystanders, 
and my farther conversation with my friend and 
his family as throwing no light upon the subject. 
One fact only did I elicit, Mrs. Lincoln said that 
formerly she appeared much attached to their fa- 
mily, perhaps in gratitude for the services and 
kindness of her parents in the time of her troubles, 
but that of late she shunned her presence, left 
coming to the house, and except that she regu- 
larly paid her a respect she would willingly dis- 
pense with, that of rising when she entered 
church, seemed altogether to have forgotten her. 

I felt convinced more than ever, that there was 
a mystery, and I had an insane desire to unravel 
it, but how? was the question. To intrude my- 
self uninvited into her domicile, was I confess a 
bolder task than I liked to undertake, and vainly 
did I look for her elsewhere. Except at church, 
where I could not address her, she did not ap- 
pear in the village, and when I ventured to hint 
at her as a nurse to any of my patients, they 
looked as if inclined to throw my medicine out 
of the window and me perhaps after it, for which 
in the existing circumstances, truly I did not 
blame them. 

_ Still I felt perfectly convinced that she was not 
insane. My medical experience had taught me 
toread the countenances, the eyes of my patients, 
and though I acknowledged powerful and irregu- 
lar excitement, I deni 





the lunacy; nor did I 


give up the hope of one day being able to solve 
the mystery that enveloped her actions. 

Weeks and months meantime glided on, un- 
marked by any occurrence worth mentioning, ex- 
cept the no longer to be concealed pecuniary dis- 
tress of Mr. L. Forty years ago in the township 
where two Lawyers ate now making fortunes, 
there was not business enough to merely support 
one, 

Mr. L. was an open-hearted—-open-handed 
man, as unfitted for any part of his profession, 
where chicanery is required, as man could be; he 
much preferred making up quarrels, to urging 
them into a court of Justice: and, where causes 
are few, fees cannot be many. If he grew richer 
every day in the love of his fellow-citizens, and 
the approbation of his conscience, he became 
poorer in exact ratio, in the means of supporting 
his family, and providing for his child. His 
good old father-in-law could not in decencey—did 
not in heart upbraid him; but his proud mother- 
in-law viewed every contraction in her daughter's 
household and expenses as a direct injury, and 
seldom failed to make known her displeasure by 
ironical remarks and covert sarcasm. When at 
length Mr. L’s. distresses forced him to give up ~ 
housekeeping, and they went as nominal board- 
ers into his father-in-law’s family, I saw that 
the health of L. would soon fall a sacrifice to his 
unhappy situation, His beautiful and amiable 
wife, though returning his affection with all the 
devotedness of woman’s love, had been educated 
in too rigid an observance of the precept ‘ honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ to dare interfere. 

The manly pride of Mr. L. forbade his living 
a pensioner on the small income of his father-in- 
law, and he determined to seek in some other 
place the means of supporting his family. The 
situation of Mrs. L. with her delicate health, ren- 
dered a separation, at this time peculiarly pain- 
ful. But the sacrifice must be made, and Mr. 
L. prepared for his journey. 

It was now the middle of Autumn, in what is 
called Indian summer. I had been to visit a pa- 
tient several miles from my home and it was near 
night before I could return. Dark clouds began 
to rise in the eastern horizon, the swallows flew 
low, sweeping the breast of the pool with their 
feathers, the wind moaned among the trees, tear- 
ing off their withered foliage, and whirling the 
red and yellow leaves in swales along the path- 
way. ‘Toshorien my journey, I had been indu- 
ced to try a bridle track through the wood, which 
like most short cuts, ended in disappointment. 
I missed some turning, or else received wrong 
instructions, for the farther and farther I rode, 
the more completely I became bewildered. The 
sky was now so obscured by clouds, that I could 
no longer distinguish the point of the compass ; 
night was rapidly approaching, and I had the 
very agreeable prospect of —— out all night in 
astorm. I had some thought of leaving it to the 
sagacity of my horse, but alas! he was a late 
purchase, and if he knew the road at all, would 
most likely start for his old Master’s stable, 
about twenty miles distant. It was now quite 
dark, and the rain, which had been for some time 
falling in large heavy drops, like a scattered fire 
of musquetry, now commenced a close and heavy 
discharge, when to my great joy, I suddenly 
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found myself clear of the wood, and in sight, nay 
close to a house, the interior of which seemed in 
a blaze of light. 

I rode toward it, but found myself on the brink 
of what appeared a river, only I could not for 
the life of me remember any river that by any 

robability I could have stumbled on. However 
uplifted my voice, and shouted loud and long 
for assistance ; my cries were for so re time dis- 
regarded, though the house did not stand more 
than twenty yards on the other side; at last the 
door opened and witha blazing pine knot in each 
hand, Mrs. Brown stepped over the threshold. 
She approached me, * whois that stands scream- 
ing here like a screechowl, instead of pushing 
his horse through the brook like a man?”’ 

My feelings I honestly confess were not of the 
most agreeable kind ; much as I had formerly 
wished to see her, I would much rather at this 
moment have seen any body else. I mustered 
courage, however, to follow her order, and put- 
ting my horse through the brook, for in truth, it 
was nothing more, [ rode to the door of the 
dwelling. ‘Go in,” said she, “warm and dry 
yourself, I will take care of the animal.” She 
took the bridle and led him toa shed, while I 
willingly obeyed her injunction, and, pushing 
open the door, entered. 

To my surprise no one was visible ; but a cheer- 
ful fire blazed in the capacious chimney, and half 
a dozen bituminous splinters of the bog pine, 
rendered the room as light as day. 

My hostess soon entered, deliberately extin- 
guished most of the resinous torches, pushed an 
old-fashioned arm chair to the fire, made me a 
sign to be seated, and took a seat herself on a 
block in one corner of the chimney. 

As she did not seem inclined to speak, I knew 
not exactly how to address her. I looked round 
the dwelling; the furniture, though plain, was 
plenty, and arranged with care and neatness, but 
the woman herself was fearfully altered; her 
eyes were sunken, and wandered with an expres- 
sion of unnatural activity, her face seemed to have 
fallen in, and her bloodless lips scarcely resem- 
bled those of a human being. 

The storm raged fiercely, and the wind shook 
the house to its foundation. The woman suddenly 
tnrned to me and said, ** You must stay all night 
—you are wet—”’ then rising she went toa chest, 
and taking out various articles of men’s apparel, 
exclaimed, “* Here, put them on, I goto get some 
food,”’ and left the room. Thoroughly drenched 
as I was, and shivering with cold, I hesitated 
not a moment to array myself in the substantial 
habiliments, and accordingly adorned my person 
with a pair of velveteen inexpressibles, an old 
silk vest, the capacious pockets of which reach- 
ed almost to my knees, and a collarless coat, the 
skirt hanging nearly to my heels, the breasts 
running from my throat to the bottom of the skirt, 
and loaded with huge copper buttons. Grotesque 
as [ must have looked, Pelt quite comfortable, 
and took my easy chair with much complacency. 

While I was reflecting on the unexpected ac- 
cident that had made me an inmate with the very 
person I had so long wished to converse with, 
she re-entered, bearing the materials of my sup- 
per; she started as she entered, and while ar- 
ranging the table and boiling the eggs, I could 
see as she glanced at me, that her countenance 
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was working in strong emotion. She placed the 
table before me with eggs, salt and bread, “ Eat, 
it is all I have to give you,” said she. Wij 
to say something, but hardly knowing wharf 
answered : 

** Will you not partake ?” 

“ No!—trouble not yourself about me,” gh 
replied, taking her former seat. A deep gob 
burst upon my ear, another and another ' Took 
ed hastily round, the poor woman had thrown 
herself back with her hands clasped wildly to 
gether, in a paroxysm of tears. My heart was 
melted—I went to her, and taking her hands jn 
mine, exclaimed, *“ Mrs. Brown, poor woman! 
what is the matter; confide in me, and if it be in 
the power of man, if it be in my power, I swear 
to assist you!” 

For some time she could not answer me, bat 
her tears at length flowed more easily and she 
cried, “ah! Sir, you are very kind, but—but you 
cannot help me—my father—they were his clothes 
—just so he used to sit—I am old and foolish 
I know tears cannot bring back the dead—and 
why should I wish it?’ she continued wildly; 
“why should I wish Aim alive, to witness the 
guilt, the anguish of his daughter! No! no! 
no!” I listened in consternation ; guilt had never 
been imputed to her, though J had suspected it, 
but now, why should | take advantage of a mo 
mentary weakness to worm myself into her con 
fidence, and repay the kindness with which she 
had treated me, with black ingratitude? My 
better nature obtained the mastery and I exclaim- 
ed, ** Mrs. Brown recollect yourself,—no one ac- 
cuses you of guilt or crime ; do not speak so; still 
if 1 can assist you I will.” 

“You are right!’ looking at me steadily, 
** you are not the person to whom I must speak: 
but return to your bed, I want to be alone.” She 
rose, and pointing to a narrow staircase, gave 
into my hand a light splinter of pitch pine, and 
motioned me to go. I obeyed the order in 
silence ; and after ascending a few steps, found 
myself in the attic, where stood a comfortable 
bed. I felt an insurmourtable reluctance to un- 
dress myself; so turning down the bed-clothes, 
I extinguished my torch, and covering myself, 
endeavoured to sleep. Fatigue is, after all, the 
best opiate ; for maugre a thousand wild thoughts 
that thronged my brain, I dropped into a sound 
slumber. How long I had slept I cannot tell, 
but | was awakened by piercing, heart thrilling 
cries from the room beneath. I sprang from bed, 
and finding the door, hurried to the scene of up- 
roar. The first object I beheld was the woman, 
standing in one corner of the room, waving 4 
firebrand just snatched from the hearth ; her eyes 
glaring and protruded ; the veins of her forehead 
and neck black and swollen, and every limb 
quivering with terror. I looked round the room— 
no one else was to be seen. ‘“ Woman!” cried 
I, ** for God’s sake what is the matter?” : 

“So you have taken his form, have ye? 
shrieked she ; “ but I know you; take that”— 
and she hurled her brand at my head. ; 

It was well for me that I was young and agile, 
for the missile flew with such force, that had it 
struck me, I should have slept with my fathers. 
I attempted toweize her, but with the strength 
of madness she dashed me from her, and running 
to the other end of the room, caught up an axe. 
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It was in vain to attempt to defend myself. - 


| was near the door, and opening it, how, I 
scarcely know, | rushed out of the house. I 
saw before me the shed into which she had led 
my horse, and made toward it with all the strength 
[had. 1 heard her burst out; I heard her wild 
cries behind me—fortunately the door of the 
shed was partly open—lI pulled it too, and fast- 
ened itwith a bolt. Safety was not to be found 
there; 1 heard her wild blows with the axe, and 
itcould not be hoped the old and erazy door 
would long resist her. I looked round in des- 
peration ; there stood my horse just as { had left 
him the preceding evening ; she had not thought 
it necessary to remove the saddle, and, joyful 
sight, beyond him another door; to catch his 
bridle—lead him to the door—mount and gallop 
off, was but the work of a moment. Well it 
was no Jonger—for as 1 darted from one door, 
the crash of the other announced its demolition. 
It was now broad daylight, and the path plain 
before me, but when at a safe distance I drew 
bridle and paused for consideration. As I gazed 
back upon the scene of action, I could not help 
admiring, as I have often done since, the un- 
common beauty of the situation. ‘The house 
was built upon the top of a verdant knoll, seem- 
ingly scooped out from the forest by a large and 
rapid brook, (or branch, as it would be ca led at 
the south,) that now, swollen by the rain, pour- 
ed its impetuous torrent round two-thirds of its 
base. A few spreading beeches alone remained 
upon the knoll, but the edges were fringed with 
sweet birch and weeping willows. Outside the 


brook it was surrounded with forest-trees of 
great height and magnitude; the oak, the pine, 


the ash, and the elm, united their branches— 
giving shade to the earth and beauty to the land- 
scape. The old house or cottage, was almost 
covered with ivy; the shed from which I had 
escaped, stood under a magnificent beech, and 
was nearly concealed by its bending branches. 
All looked like solitude ; and I might have fan- 
cied the whole a dream, but for the old fashioned 
suit in which I was dressed. I was sensible 
that I made a most ridiculous figure, but there 
was no remedy. ‘To return in face of axes and 
firebrands to demand my clothes of a maniac, 
for so she was at the moment, was out of the 
question; it was yet early, and I hoped by hard 
riding to reach my lodging without much obser- 
vation. Says Peter, says he, “I’m thinking 
we'll trot.” “I’m thinking we won’t,” says 
the ass, in the language of action. So it was 
with Dobbin and myself. ‘* Now for a gallop,” 
said 1; Dobbin gave a jerk and a grunt; I kicked 
till I got him to execute a shuffling shamble, that 
I suppose he intended for a gallop, for about a 
a minute, then a sober trot was all he could at- 
tempt. Poor beast! he was tired and hungry ; 
so I made up my mind, still hoping for the best, 
and ambled on. The storm had totally subsided, 
but the wind whistling keenly through the trees, 
reminded me of the want of a hat. To supply 
the deficiency, I tied a large red bandanna round 
my head, aud altogether must have made as 
handsome a figure as any I have seen of late in 
the “ Fantastical parades.” To the anxious and 
uneasy, time and distance are ys doubled, 
and as I eyed the brightening h n, I thought 
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I must have missed my way or be riding round 
a circle, else I should have been at the hotel 
long before. But as certain well-known objects 
told me I was progressing, though slowly, my 
thoughts reverted to the scene of the preceding 
night. If we were allowed to order for ourselves 
the incidents and events of the day, what mise- 
rable—what wild work should we make of our 
own lives, and the lives of others! Well for us 
is it, that a mightier hand than our’s controuls 
and guides the movement of the universe! But 
a few days before, an uninterrupted intercourse 
with Mrs. Brown, was an event I earnestly de- 
sired; but to be driven into her house; to be 
obliged to pass the night under her roof, if I 
could have ordered it, would have been the very 
thing I should have chosen, yet here I was, a 
fugitive, in strange attire—nothing, or next to 
nothing gained, except making myself an object 
of ridicule, or I might say, of terror. 

At the moment this reflection was crossing my 
mind, I was passing a cottage. Before the door 
an old woman was picking some chips, but at 
sight of me she lost hold of her apron, letting 
her chips fall while she hobbled to the door, 
raising her cracked, discordant voice, to a yell 
that did me some service, for it startled my horse 
and absolutely made him gallop for a hundred 
yards. I was now within half a mile of the inn, 
and not wishing to try farther experiments of the 
effect my appearance would produce, I turned 
into a shady lane, and dismounted, determined 
to find my way home over some fields and pas- 
tures, by a = I had often heard of, rather than 
set all the dogs barking, and old women squall- 
ing in the main street. I made my way without 
adventure of any kind to the back door of the 
tavern, and congratulated myself on reaching 
home without attracting notice; but, alas! my 
self-felicitation was premature. I had entered 
the hall and was approaching the stairs that led 
to my room, when my landlady emerged from 
the breakfast room. No sooner had she caught 
sight of me, than she raised her voice higher, 
I believe, than woman ever screamed before; 
I ran to her to convince her who I was, and calm 
her clamour—unlucky mistake for me—for, 
rendered almost frantic by my approach, in the 
very desperation of her terror, she caught hold 
of my coat, and falling to the floor, dragged me 
after her! Fully alive to the ridicule of my situ- 
ation, I strove to free myself from her gripe, but 
in vain; and I heard the bar-room and the kitchen 
pouring forth their inmates to know the cause 
of the uproar! The landlord made his appear- 
ance, armed with an old musket that he kept in 
the bar—often boasting that it had seen hot 
work in the revolution. The servants came in 
a cluster, holding by each other. 

“In the name of God, what is it?” cried my 
landlord; ‘shall I fire, Becky? shall I fire?’ 
and then, suiting the action to the word, he raised 
the huge piece to his shoulder. 

* Stop!” shouted 1; “don’t you know me? 
come and free me from your wife, and I will 
thank you.” 

« Zounds, that I should say so, if it arn’t the 
Doctor! Wife—Becky—you fool—let um alone!” 
down went the gun; and he, not so fearful of 
hurting her, or, perhaps, knowing from expe- 
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rience, how much coereion she could bear, soon 
wrenched my coat from her hands and gave her 
into the care of her handmaidens. 

I briefly explained that, being caught in the 
storm, I had found refuge at Mrs. Brown’s, where 
my own clothes being perfectly drenched, I had 


been compelled to borrow those I had on, and 
mustering all my dignity, I stalked up stai 
amid the ill-suppressed tittering of the spec- 


tators. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VEI« 


Tue female costume of this period has been in 
many points familiarized to the sight of our 
readers, by the modern French and English fa- 
shions within the last few years. The large full 
sleeves confined at intervals from the elbow to the 
wrist, or worn “en blouse,’ as the Parisians 
called it, and denominated bishop’s sleeves in 
London: the small waists, the gowns cut square 
at the neck, with stomachers, belts, and buckles, 
or rich girdles with long pendants in front, and 
hats and feathers similar to many still to be seen 
nightly at the opera, have all been borrowed from 
the ladies’ dress of the reigns of Henry VII. Its 
obsolete characteristics were slashes in the 
sleeves; the — and cauls of gold net or em- 
broidery, from beneath which the hair escaping 
hung down the shoulders half way to the ground; 
the divided sleeves connected by points, and a 
head-dress like a capuchon turned back, of which 
several varieties are to be seen in paintings and 
illuminations of this period, partieularly in the 

ortrait of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII., by 
Frolbein, and of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
his mother, who died in 1509. Elizabeth, the 
day preceding her coronation, appeared in a state 
dress, having a mantle of white cloth of gold 
damask furred, with ermines fastened om her 
breast, with a large lace curiously wrought with 
gold and silk, with rich knoppes of gold at the 
end tasselled. Cotton. MS. Julius, B. xii. 








Skelton, the poet Taureat of Henry VII., has 
left us a humorous description of Eleanor Rum- 
ming, a nofed hostess of his time, and her dress 
may be considered a pretty good model of the 
attire of females in humble life. 


** In her furr’d flocket, 

And grey russet rocket, 

Her duke of Lincoln green; 

It had been her’s 1 weene 

More than forty yeare, 

And so it doth appeare. 

And the grene bare threads 

Look like sea-weeds, 

Withered like hay, 

The wool worn away : 

And yetI dare say, 

She thinks herself gay, 

Upon a holyday, 

When she doth array, 

And girdeth in her gates, 
Stitched and pranked with plates, 
Her kirtle bristow red, 

With cloths upon her head, 

They weigh a ton. of lead. 

She hobbles as she goes, 

With her blanket hose, F 
Her shoone (shoes) smeared with tallow.” 


Figs. a, c, and d, from Harleian MS. 4425 ; 5, from 
Royal MS. 19, C. 8, dated 1496. 
a 
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THE ONCE HAPPY FAMILY, 


py THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN.” 


Apovt twenty miles from the metropolis stood 
Hartley Lodge, the property and residence of 
Mr. Engleton, a gentleman truly worthy of the 

esteem in which he had long been held. 

ofhis more dashing neighbours may have 

that, considering his circumstances, he 

lived somewhat too retired ; but those who wit- 

nessed the happiness of his domestic circle could 

feel no surprise that he sought not for pleasure 
elsewhere. 

Few persons have trod the path of life beneath 
such clondless skies as had Mr. and Mrs. Engle- 
ton. Their marriage was one of pure, and, per- 
haps, we may say, of intense affection. Some- 
what had they experienced beforehand of the 
difficulties and uncertainties which ever lie in 
the course of true love; but they had long since 
arrived at the period anticipated by Virgil’s 
heroes in their hardships— 

Hee olim meminisse juvabit. 


Occurrences and anxieties which, at the time, 
had brought tears, and sighs, and sleepless nights, 
were now subjects of pleasing reminisvence, ex- 
citing only placid smiles or gentle raillery. 
Blest with almost uninterrupted health, and a 
more than ample competency, they had arrived 
at the afternoon of life; and, to crown their hap- 
piness, a son and daughter, the only fruits of 
their union, had grown up all that the fondest 
parents could desire. 

Maria Engleton was now eighteen years of 
age. Parents and lovers only dream of faultless 
human nature. All acknowledged that she was 
surpassingly beautiful ; and those who knew her 
best, spake in raptures of the sweetness of her 
disposition and the benevolence of her heart. 
But others, who loved her much, termed her ex- 
treme acuteness of feeling, a weakness. The 
death of a favourite spaniel, when she was very 
young, had wrought so powerfally upon her as 
to threaten serious consequences to her health. 
Often had she been found sitting and weeping 
over poor Carlo’s grave ; and though, when borne 
away from the spot, she listened quietly to ex- 
pestulation, and even acknowledged that her 
grief was “ very foolish,” the poor little crea- 
ture’s pillow bore evidence that shehad not been 
comforted. So the name of Carlo was never 
mentioned in her presence, and the place of his in- 
terment was paled-off and planted. In these 
precautions, some said that her parents acted un- 
wisely, and that she should have been brought 
. to face and endure, instead of being, as it were, 

and led aside from such minor trials, and 
that, thereby, she would have acquired strength 
of nerve to undergo the severe inflictions of more 
advanced life. There may have been some truth 
in their observations, but to find fault and in- 
struet parents how they ought to manage their 
children, appears an easy task, and is therefore 
often gratuitously and thoughtlessly assumed by 
the incompetent. 

transient uneasiness, some slight clouds 
of apprehension, occasionally passed across the 
minds of Mr. and Mrs. Engleton, when they 

26 





thought of their daughter’s too sensitive feelings ; 
though, to say the truth, they were not accus- 
tomed to think or argue deeply on any subject: 
They brought up their children with kindness, 
and, perhaps, too great indulgence, in habits of 
religion and morality; they visited and were 
visited by their neighbours, and had no cares of 
a pecuniary nature; and thus, unmarked by any 
important event, years glided calmly away, till 
imperceptibly their daughter had arrived at wo- 
manhood, with her character stil] unchanged. 
Under the parental roof, and in occasional 
visits to London, she had acquired those accom< 
pg op deemed necessary in her station of 
ife; but still, guileless and warm-hearted, as 


in the days of her childhood, she visited the _ 


cottages of the poor, and often literally wept with 
those that wept. To receive assistance from 
Hartley Lodge was nothing new among the 
afflicted of the hamlet, but never before had it 
engendered such sincere thankfulness. A beau- 
tifal young female, of superior rank, bringing re- 
lief, and entering, not for mere form or pity’s sake, 
into their tales of sorrow, but with evidently in- 
tense interest ; and whose cheering visits became 
more frequent as the gloom of sickness or po- 
verty darkened around them—such a being ap- 
peared in their eyes the verisimilitude of one of 
those celestial messengers whom we call angels. 
The blessings of the widow, and the orphan, and 
the helpless, were upon her head ; an towards 
her their inmost hearts glowed with a fulness and 
warmth of admiration and gratitude not to be 
purchased by mere almsgiving. When the 
dim eye beheld her, it gleamed, and, at her 
coming, the parched and pale lips, smiled ; andy 
when her name was uttered, withered hands, 
lying listless on the bed of sickness, would arise 
and clasp themselves together as if in prayer. 

Such was the state of things at Hartley when 
Edmund Engleton came home from Oxford. He 
was two years older than Maria, and they loved 
each other dearly, with the pure and confiding 
love of an only brother and an only sister. But 
their characters were very different, for the pre- 
vailing feature of his was a lightness—almost a 
rude boisterousness of spirits—which often led 
him into acts of thoughtless folly. Warm, 
open-hearted, and generous, nothing could have 
induced him to contemplate doing what might 

ossibly inflict pain upon another; but a heart 

eats and the prospect of a “ glorious frolic,’’ 
were to him irresistible excitements; and, like 
many in riper years, he was accustomed to act 
first and think afterwards. Even his dear Maria 
was sometimes the victim of his practical jokes ; 
and then, when she would hang round his necks 
and with tearful eye kindly reproach him, ‘and 
say, “‘ Dear Edmund! how cou/d you serve 
so ?”—he would be sorry, very sorry, woul 
comfort and caress her, and would declare 
(what was, indeed, the truth) that he “ meant 
no harm;” and she would kiss himy and not 
merely forgive, but excuse him, and deelare 
that she only was to blame for “ being so very 
foolish as to mind such trifles.” And this gene- 
rous self-accusal on her part, probably rendered 
the task of his own justification to himself more 
easy, though, indeed, it may be questioned if he 
ever really thought on the subject. 

On his return from Oxford he wasa fine young 
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man, enjoying high health and exuberant spirits ; 
and his parents saw in him their joy, their hope, 
and their pride. His talents were not consider- 
ed by others to be above ewe but the 
eyes of parents discern what the world sees not, 
and to them his college tales and jokes. were 
proofs of shining abilities and brilliant wit. 
The father, good man! when leaving Oxford at 
the same age, had put away his books with the 
emphatic observation that they were “done 
with.” They were ranged upon the highest 
shelves in the library, as though he feared lest 
proximity might tempt him to a renewal of his 
studies; and there they had remained till they 
had become to him even as a dead letter or a 
barren soil, while the joys and converse of his 
family were as ever-gushing fountains of pure 
water, refreshing to his heart. 

Little dreamt he of philosophy; but, if the 
end of that science be happiness and peace of 
mind, Mr. Engleton was, at this period, as near 
their attainment as may fall to the lot of human 
natare in this lower sphere. 

Not quite so mach can be said of his good 
lady. She thought on the days of her youth as 
she beheld her daughter, now moving before her 
in unconscious beauty, and, in her eyes, appear- 
ng 

More than a can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love. 


** How,” she asked herself, “‘ would it be, 
should the heart within that lovely but delicate 
frame become the shrine of misplaced or ill-re- 
quited affection?” Appalling was the sole men- 
tal reply that she could wring from her own ex- 

rience and conviction. ‘ The fair temple will 

shattered into ruin, and must perish amid the 
fearful strife.” 

But this was a suppositious case, and might 
never occur; for though Maria was now at an 
age when the affections are easily entangled, she 
was, comparatively, out of the reach of tempta- 
tion, being ever under the eye of her parents; 
and then her own reetitude of principle and purity 
of heart formed a protecting barrier not easily to 
be overcome. 

Thus argued the mother, and usually succeed- 
ed in dispelling melancholy forebodings; yet, 
ever and anon, when her daughter’s feelings were 
greatly excited by what others deemed trifles, 
she would shudder to think of what she must ex- 
perience if brought into conflict with the worst 
influences of the master passion. But these were 
her secret fears. She spake not thereof, even to 
her husband, at the time, nor communicated them 
to any other person till long after the events about 
to be related. Her whole demeanour and aspect 
were, at this time, plaeid and composed, even as 
they appeared afterwards, when all her fears were 
dispelled, in brighter and happier days. 

Merry was the little family circle at Hartley 
Lodge, and, with “‘the merry month of May,” 
all nature seemed rejoicing around them. The 
house was pleasantly situated upon a gently 
rising slope, sufficiently elevated to command 
in. front a somewhat extensive prospect, the ge- 
neral character of which was what is commonly 
termed “woody.’’ And this character apper- 
tained to the neighbourhood, not becanse there 





were either woods or forests there, but because 
it was highly cultivated, after the fashion usual. 
ly adopted by rich bankers, and merchants, and 
retired tradesmen, each contriving to make his 
own grounds or park as picturesque and as pri- 
vate as possible—a little spot, shat out from the 
world, and sacred to his household gods, where 
he might say, in the words of Martial, 


Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lavo, exno, quieseo. 


Here I enjoy all that wealth can afford me, and 
am at rest. 

Thus the continuity of plantations and “ belts” 
in every direetion by the road’s side, rendered 
the drives in the ssightioasheed exceedingly plea- 
sant during the summer and autumn, but, in win- 
ter, the long, and leafless, and houseless lines had 
a lonely and uncheering appearance, and it fre. 
quently sem that there were romours of 
highway robberies having been committed. These 
would occupy the attention of the gossip for a 
few days, and grow into very improbable tales, 
and were, moreover, sometimes discovered to 
have no other fountain than the alarm of a timid 
boy or an ignorant drunkard. 

t was now, however, the month of May, and 
our little family were sitting at the social break 
fast meal. Edmund appeared in even higher 
spirits than usual, and there was a sly, laughing 
meaning in his eye, as, ever and anon, he threw 
a glance toward the winding road (which swept 
through the park to the house), as though er 

cting to see some one issue from among the 
ofty trees which bounded their little territory, 
and composed the foreground of their more ex 
tended view. Maria observed, and smiled affec- 
tionately upon him, but made no inquiry. It was 
enough for her that he was happy, for the happi- 
ness of those around her was her chief er 
and she had feared latterly that their mode of li 
was too tranquil for one accustomed to the gay 
scenes of which he frequently spake. _ 

“ Are you expeeting any one this morning, Eé- 
mund, that you look so frequently toward the 
lodge?” asked Mr. Engleton. 

“ There! there he is!” cried the volatile youth, 
starting up. ‘There he is. Exact to time, a 
usual—always punctual. We are earlier to-day. 
I did’nt like to ask you to wait, because you would 
have asked me why, and I wished to give all a 
agreeable surprise.” 

As he spoke, a postchaise was seen to emerge 
from under the trees, and advanced rapidly 
wards the house, 

“ But who is it, my dear boy?”’ exelaimed his 
mother. ‘ You never hinted to me that any one 
was coming, and really: a 

‘Oh! don’t put yourselves out of the way for 
him,” cried Edmund. “ He’s nobody. It’s 
Arthur Baynton! There!—that’s an 
surprise for you, is’nt it! Eh!—what say y# 
Maria. You are old friends, you know.” 

The father and mother were, at the moment, 
looking out at the window, and as Edmund aé- 
dressed and advanced towards his sister, am ® 
stantaneous paleness, and then a warm 4 
overspread her countenance, and she looked 
. if she would have begged him not to notice 

er. 
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« Ha! ha! ha!’”’—laughed the giddy youth, ‘*do It was long before Arthur Baynton could es- 
you think he will cut you because he is growna | cape from his too hospitable friend, who, with 
> boisterous familiarity, hurried him from place to 
Maria replied only by some indistinct words | place to see his horses, and his dogs, and his 
about her dress, and hurried out of the room. guns and other articles of such important pro- 
Arthur Baynton was an orphan, and had, when | perty,as young men commonly love to exhibit to 

a boy, more than once spent = of his “holi- | their friends, and to praise and ask opinions about. 
days” at Hartley Lodge. So Maria and he were It would appear, from general observation, that 
wally “old acquaintances,” and, when they | men may be warm, lasting, and intimate friends, 
thought of each other during absence, many de- | without possessing any close similarity of charae- 
lightfal juvenile recollections were awakened | ter. And this remark, if trae among mankind 
withinthem. And latterly she had thought some- | generally, may be more particularly applied to 
what more of him than usual, perhaps in conse- | the friendships of boys and young persons, as 
quence of his gaining ** honours” at Oxford, the | also to dwellers in the country, soldiers and 
“a ews”’ of which reached her, by a letter from her | sailors, and others who have had but a small 
brother, when she was sitting in a favourite bower | number of persons among which their selection 
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which had been the joint handywork of all three. | must be made. Incidents of trivial import fre- 
Happy, thought she, were the days when they | quently establish the foundation for an intimacy 
were so employed, so free from thought and care! | that shall endure through and influence the whole 
Yet she thought of Arthur still but as a boy, and | course of a life. The mere cireumstance of boys 
hesitated not to express to her parents, her | being together under the same roof forms a tie 
anxiety lest he might injure his health by over- | which strengthens rapidly by a participation in 


the same amusements, and the same tasks, and 


study. 

Ont the present occasion, however, her brother’s | other juvenile troubles. Now, Arthur and Ed- 
strange observation roused all tne feminine pride | mund had been school-fellows, and were after- 
which appertained to her character, and she fear- | wards fellow-collegians, and, as stated before, 

wi ed, and almost trembled to think that she might | had sometimes passed their * vacations’ together, 
eal have spoken of his friend in terms too warm to | —everts that might be more than safficient to ac- 
a be becoming in her sex. ‘The consequence was, | count for the continuation of a friendship formed 
hing that on her return to the breakfast parlour, her wel- | in early days, notwithstanding that the ual 
— come and whole demeanour to her ‘old acquaint- | development of character in each exhibited points 
wept anee” were so cold, and distant, and constrain- | of striking dissimilarity. But, beyond these 
al ed, so wholly, unlike her former meek frankness | causes, was one which will be well understood 
the of manner, as to excite the attention of all present | by all who have experienced an incipient passion, 
ory, Arthur felt that he shook a listless hand: and | and which operated powerfully upon Arthur, and 
er when he looked on that sweet face, the remem- | made him excuse, and forgive, and endure mach 
flec- brance of which had often cheered him onward | that might otherwise have wrought a breach be- 
= ia his course, he beheld not there the heart-thril- | tween him and his thoughtless friend. And the 
pp ling smile that he was formerly wont to see, and | cause was simply this: that friend was Maria’s 
ght without which his imagination had never painted | 4rother. 

life it Therefore did his heart appear to sink and On the present occasion, the task of * lionizing’ 


feel cold within him. So, although there was | was far more dull than it is usually wont to be 
the addition of a welcome and esteemed guest to | between young men of their age. Edmund ex- 
their number, the break fast-table at Hartley Lodge | hibited and spoke of his friend’s recent acquisi- 
was no longer surrounded by a merry party. tions with childish rapture; but ungracious and 

“Poor Arthur, as we used to call him!’’—said | misapplied appeared the few faint assenting 
Maria, when she was again alone; “he is sadly | praises and remarks which he could extort from 
altered. He seems quite to have lost his spirits. | Arthur Baynton. 

I do hope his health is not materially affected by Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Engleton were left 
those odious books. And yet I saw his colour | by themselves. 

come and go, and he looked quite pale. Surely “* Our young guest certainly is not in his usual 
that isa bad sign! He used to be sovery cheer- | spirits,’’ observed the good lady. 

ful, and so good, too. Yes, and so very kind to * He is fatigued, no doubt,” said her husband. 
all, and to me so particularly, that I should be | ‘* Men don’t take a double first class by sleeping. 
very—very sorry if any thing should happen— | Now, however, he may rest and be thankful. I 
Oh! I could not bear it! It must notbe! And | am delighted with his success. He is sure of a 
yet Ihave heard my father and others say that | fellowship; and, as he intends entering into orders, 
these * honours’ are often too dearly bought, and | a comfortable living will fall to his share in dae 
are as the funeral cypress wreath around young | course, and so we may consider him as provided 
heads. And whence else can such change have | for. His own fortune, though scarcely sufficient 
come overhim? We used to be such friends! | alone to have supported him in the rank of a gen- 
And now, to-day, he is so distant, so ceremoni- | tleman, will now make a handsome addition to 
ous, $0 nervous—yes, nervous. ‘That is it! He | his means. The only thing to be feared is his 
's evidently wry ill. Poor fellow, how I pity | falling in love; for he is a fine, handsome young 
him! What shall I do! Oh! I will pray for | fellow, of agreeable manners, and every way like- 
him. Indeed I will, and with all my heart!” ly to be sought after in society.” 

Marmuring those words, she threw herself “He must take care of himself,” observed 
upon her knees, and uttered a fervent ejaculation, | Mrs. Engleton, quietly proceeding with her needle 
but she could not continue her prayer, for the | work. 
gush of feeling was too powerful, and she hid her *“* Yes!’ said Mr. Engleton, “he is just the 
face in her hands, and wept bitterly. sort of man to find favour in the eyes of mothers,” 
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“ And, after what you have said, my dear, 
why not add, of fathers likewise?” asked Mrs. 
Engleton, eae | up with a sly, half-reproach- 
fal expression in her countenance. 

** Well, so be it,”’ continued the good man, 
laughing—“ of fathers also. Only as daughters 
are more constantly under the eye of their mo- 
thers, I thought that, without offence, I might 
suppose the latter more constantly upon the alert. 
Indeed, such is the fact. If there be a question 
concerning a child’s welfare, the eye of a mother 
never sleeps.” 

** Whatever the father’s may,” added Mrs. 
Engleton, significantly. 

s* What do you mean, my dear Maria ?”’ in- 
quired her husband ; “ your tone and look con- 
vince me that you have something on your mind ; 
but, really, I am quite at a loss to guess what it 
can be.” 

“Sit down, my dearest husband,” replied the 
good lady, pointing to a chair by her side. * Yes 
—it is even as you say—a mother’s eyes are ever 
awake, and she sees what others observe not. I 
may be weak and fanciful. Instruct me by your 
better judgment, if I am so: but where the hap- 

iness of a dear and only daughter is at stake, it 
is surely better to be needlessly cautious than to 
run unnecessary risks.”’ 

She then proceeded to state what she had no- 
ticed of Maria’s altered manner and conduct im- 
mediately upon the arrival of their young friend; 
and gradually excited in the breast of her hus- 
band a degree of uneasiness equal to her own. 

The conversation that thence ensued was long 
and confidential. Both allowed the young man’s 
merits, and averred that they would rather see 
their child united to him than to any other; but, 
that she should bestow her young heart upon one 
who must allow years to elapse ere he could ful- 
fil his engagements, presented a fearful prospect 
for the future. They had themselves tasted “ the 
bitterness of hope deferred,” and resolved that 
the spiritquenching cup should not be proffered 
to their ehild. 

It is immaterial what their contrivances to ward 
it off may have been, for even while they were 
consulting, Maria and Arthur were together, and 
ere they parted, she shed many tears. Yet were 
they not now tears of sorrow, for her head lay 
upon his shoulder, and—they were lovers. 

When the die was east, the worthy parents 
said many wise things, dietated by experience ; 
and the young people said and thought many 
pleasant, dream-like fancies, dictated by love and 
blissful ignorance of the future. Ail. parties, 
however, seemed to be agreed in opinion upon 
one point, and that was the impossibility of re- 
turning to the neutral state in which matters 
stood before the declaration. So Arthur remain- 
ed a visiter at the lodge, and Mr. Engleton ob- 
served that, as what was done could not be un- 
done, they must use all their interest for his ad- 
vancement. 

From this period, the happiness and prosperity 
of the whole party appear to have been continu- 
ally on the increase, till it reached the point at 
whieh we shall too soon arrive, 

The desired fellowship was, in due course, 
awarded to the young lover, almost as a matter 
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of right ; and scarcely had he taken possession of | 
his rooms, ere he was ynexpectedly applied to | 
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by a nobleman of the highest rank, to undertake 
the tuition of his eldest son. The terms 

posed were not only very far beyond Arthur's 
expectations, but a distinct promise of a living 
was added. Then, on commencing his task, he 
was agreeably surprised to find his titled pupj 
already an excellent scholar, and endowed with 
talent, industry, and a thirst for knowledge, 

These were pleasant tidings to transmit to his 
Maria; yet they were but trivial in comparison 
with what followed. The distinction between 
tutor and pupil was soon lost in mutual esteem 
and friendship. ‘They became as brothers; and 
after a while, when his lordship wished to read 
during the vacations, they made several visits to- 
gether at Hartley Lodge. Thus it happened that 
the pupil, whom we shall call Lord Marchmont, 
contracted an intimacy with Edmund Engleton. 

A natural high flow of spirits was, perha 
the only point in which they closely resembled 
each other; but that quality goes very far towards 
the formation of youthful friendships. They rode 
out, and pursued the sports of the field together; 
and his lordship has since said, that though at 
first he was somewhat startled at the coarseness 
of certain practical jokes perpetrated by his com- 
panion, there was such a fund of good humour 
and merriment about him, that it was impossible 
to be angry. Moreover, Mr. Baynton’s time, 
when they were not reading, was occupied as that 
of lovers commonly is. So there was no choice 
of companions, and the young nobleman, from 
first merely enduring, soon began to feel amused 
with the eccentricities of his jovial associate; 
and, at length, allowed himself to be a party in 
certain ridiculous pranks not worth recording. 
For this error he blamed himself, in after life, 
with undue severity, since it is scarcely probable 
that different conduct on his part would have had 
any influence on the character of Edmund En- 
gleton. 

Perhaps the happiest periods of domestic life 
are those which glide smoothly along, without 
being marked by any important event. So, a 
least, seemed it with the family at Hartley 
Lodge. A smile was on every countenance, 
and joyful hope pointed exultingly to the fi- 
ture. And thus, for the space of two years, 00 
change took place, save the growth of friendship 


| and esteem, and the yet closer union and entat- 


glement of hearts between the lovers. 

The haleyon and semi-delirious period styled 
“courtship,” with all its ineffable delights, has 
none, perhaps, so radiantly joyous, as when it is 
and Fancy seem 
preparing gracefully to retire, as though thelr 
herald-like duties were at an end, and it became 
them to make room for the fulfilment of all thei 
flattering promises. 

Such were the feelings of Maria and Arthur, 
when Lord Marchmont, afew weeks after he 
honourably completed his studies, arrived une 
pectedly at Hartley Lodge, with his father’s pre 
sentation to Mr. Baynton of a rectory in Devor 
shire. Nothing remained but for the new incu 
bent to go thither and take formal : 
The marriage was to be solemnized immediately 
on his return, and all needful preparations for 
ceremony were to be made during his absence. 

It was the latter end of January. Long cont 
nued rains had been succeeded by a sharp frest, 
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and the happy family sat round a cheerful fire, 
having dined earlier than usual, as Arthur was to 
leave them that evening. 

He had sent his luggage forward, and pur- 

walking about a mile to take the coach; 
ut Maria wished him to ride, or, at all events, 
not to walk alone, having some indistinct pre- 
sentiment of danger. Her brother Edmund, who 
appeared in unusually high spirits, ridiculed such 
an idea as perfectly nonsensical; and to her sur- 
rise and mortification, neither he nor Lord 
archmont offered to accompany their friend. 
So, as was her wont, she strove to conquer or 
conceal her uneasiness, though at the moment of 
taking leave of her lover, her heart was much 
oppressed, and with difficulty could she refrain 
from tears till he had left the room. ‘Then they 
flowed plentifully; and when her brother and 
Lord Marchmont returned from saying adieu to 
the new rector, they found her still weeping. His 
lordship appeared surprised and shocked; but 
Edmund ran to his sister, and throwing his arms 
around her neck, said laughingly, 

“Really, Maria! I did not think you would 
have been so foolish, or I would have gone with 
him at once. But, never mind, we can cut across 
through the plantations, and catch him yet, as 
he went round by the road—what say you?” 

“I should be very grateful,” said faria, look- 
ing ap, and smiling through her tears. 

* Let us go,” exclaimed Lord Marchmont; “I 
am really quite ashamed of myself. How could 
I be so thoughtless as to listen i 

“ Come along :” cried Edmund, * we should 
overtake him if he’d been gone twice as long!”’ 
—and then leaping over a chair, which happened 
to stand between him and the door, he bounded 
off, with all the wild gaiety of a school-boy, 
about to join his companions in a favourite game. 

From this gay parting scene, the spirit and 
tone of our tale must be utterly changed, for the 
happiness of that family was at an end! 


On the following day an inquest was held on 
the body of Edmund Engleton, at which Lord 
Marchmont deposed that, immediately after quit- 
ting the house, the deceased ran from him across 
the grounds, and that, not being so well ac- 
quainted with the bye-paths, he soon lost sight 
of him, and was, for a while, bewildered in the 
plantations ; but when there, he clearly heard a 
rough voice cry, “* Your money or your life !”— 
and, immediately after, a noise, as of some one 
falling, accompanied by an exclamation indica- 
tive of pain. He rushed instantly to the spot, 
which was on the road side, and there found the 
deceased, groaning, but apparently unconscious 
of what was said to him. His lordship proceed- 
ed to state, that his agitation of mind was so 
gteat, that he knew not how long he might have 
been calling for assistance ere it arrived ; but it 
ome to him as if much time had elapsed. 

he deceased was then placed on a hurdle, and 
borne to a neighbouring cottage, where he ex- 


pired at four o’clock in the morning, without be- 
ing able to utter any words to throw light upon 
the cause of his death. ‘The evidence of the sur- 
geon went to prove that the deceased had received 
a violent blow on the temple, but that the mortal 
wound was at the back of the head, and appeared 
to have been caused by a fall against some hard 





substance. This opinion was corroborated by 
the place and position in which the unfortunate 
young man was found by his friend, as his head 
then rested upon a stone step at the foot of a 
stile, much lower than the public footpath, on 
which it was supposed too he must have been 
attacked. 

A farmer and his son, who were at the time 
crossing a field on the opposite side of the road 
from Mr. Engleton’s siebteen, deposed that 
they both heard the threat, “* Your money or your 
life!’ and hastened immediately to the high road, 
but, unfortunately, entered it ata gate in an op- 
posite direction from that which the ruffian had 
taken to escape ; nevertheless, hearing his run- 
ning footsteps on the hard road, they pursued as 
long as there appeared any chance of overtaking 
him, and then hearing Lord Marchmont’s cries 
for assistance, they felt it their duty to return. 

As no further light could be thrown upon the 
ease, the verdict found, was ‘“ wilful murder, 
against some person or persons unknown,” 

The country was, of course, scoured in every 
direction, and rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of the assassins; but no trace of them 
could be discovered. 

The effect produced upon Lord Marchmont by 
this catastrophe was fearfully denoted in his alter- 
ed appearance, his pale cheeks, his downcast and 
averted eye, and his ever-quivering lip. He re- 
solved to attend the remains of his young friend 
to their last long home; but, in the interim, he 
seldom stirred from his own room, and when with 
any of the distressed family, his feelings always 
seemed too deep for expression, and not one word 
of comfort ever passed his lips. When all was 
over, he took leave of them with wringing hands, 
and shortly after embarked for the continent, 
from whence he returned not for many years. 

Any attempt at describing the melancholy and 
deep anguish of the once happy family, were a 
work of supererogation. For months their spirits 
appeared crushed with the weight of their afflic- 
tion; but time, which passeth not without “ heal- 
ing on its wings,” over the head of the mourner, 
gradually unfolded to them visions of future hap- 
piness, chastened indeed, but yet glistening 
through their tears. On the bosom and into the 
ear of her beloved, would Maria pour forth her 
sorrows, and together they sought consolation, 
which was not denied them; for the unbounded 
confidence of mutual affection, is, in itself, con- 
soling—bovt, more than all, their religion was that. 
of the heart, and not merely a name. Well was 
it for them that so it was, for heavy was the bur- 
den that they were doomed to bear. 

The seasons had again gone their round. 
Winter had once more abandoned “ the long-con- 
tinued strife,” and the revivifying breath of spring 
cheered the whole face of nature, as our lovers 
went forth to take their last walk in that charac- 
ter. All was arranged for their marriage on the 
following day. For some hours, lost in converse 
sweet, they wandered, scarcely knowing whither. 
Their world was in themselves, and all else was 
lost sight of, till, returning home, they found 
themselves in the road where Edmund had met 
his untimely end. By a tacit, yet perfectly un- 
derstood feeling, they had always mero. 
avoided walking in that direction. Now they 
were approaching the fatal spot. Maria was first 
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conscious of the circumstance, and summoned all 
her resolution and self-possession, that she might 
not appear weak in the eyes of her beloved. She 
spake of her brother, and, even as a sigh at his 
fate escaped her, said, “I ought to be thankful 
that it was not even worse. Suppose you like- 
wise had fallen on that fatal night!’ 

“IT ought indeed to be thankful, dearest Ma- 
ria !”” exclaimed her betrothed, pressing her hand 
fervently. “1 never told you why before ;—it 
is the only thing I have concealed from you, and 
my reason was that I feared the recollection of 
the circumstance might cause you uneasiness 
during my journeys to and from Devonshire. 
But now—now, that we are never more to 
part in this world—always, always to be to- 
gether !” 

And their eyes met, and, meeting, said, in 
dumb swimming eloquence, more than words 
may express. Maria first broke the silence, by 
reminding her lover that he was about to tell her 
something. 

*“ Yes,” replied he, ‘it is one more subject for 
thankfulness. On that fatal night I likewise was 
attacked. You know I was much in advance of 
Lord Marchmont and his companion, and I was 
walking very fast, because the night was cold, 
and I had also some apprehension that I might 
be too late for the coach. So I cannot tell the 
spot exactly; but it must have been somewhere 
hereabouts, that a villain leaped over a stile, 
rushed up the bank, seized me by the collar, and, 
holding a pistol to my head, threatened my life, 
and demanded my money. Ina cooler moment 
I should probably have given him my purse; but 
his ferocious conduct excited me, and all was the 
work of afew seconds. I struck at him violently, 
and fortunately with sufficient strength to release 
- ged from his grasp. It seemed to me that he 
fell backwards; but I hastened from the spot, 


and shortly afterwards was pean by two of 


his accomplices, from whom I escaped narrowly, 
b quitting the high read. Do not tremble so, 
Maria!—J shall not expose myself to such danger 
again, my love! My duties are in the paths of 
peace, and for a trifling purse surely 1 would not 
risk my life. Nay, my dear Maria!—it is but a 
tale of the past. We have only to be thankful. 
Stop! Yes—this is the very spot! That is the 
stile he came over—I am sure of it.” 

Maria had trembled exceedingly throughout 
this brief narration, which seemed to have lasted 
for hours, so earnestly had she listened to each 
word, catching now at hope, and then feeling an 
intense coldness at her heart; but when he ceased 
to speak, a convulsive shriek burst forth, and 
she sank senseless on the pathway. ‘They had 
— —_ to the spot where her brother 
h n found by Lord Marchmont. 

Can the reader, bearing Edmund Engleton’s 
character in recollection, be at a loss to guess 
why he offered not to accompany Arthur Baynton 
in the first instance—why he afterwards ran away 
from his noble friend in the plantations—or by 
whose hand he fel] ? 

_It was even yo. A practical joke, once ima- 
gined, tempted him irresistibly. He was re- 
solved to * frighten the parson,” as he termed it, 
and thus brought death upon himself, and entail- 





ed long years of misery upon his family and 
friends. 

Maria, in her loneliness, drooped, as a fair 
stricken flower, which can never again lift up its 
head to share the blessed sunbeams that invigo- 
rate all around. In deeds of mercy and beneyo- 
lence she trod meekly and tremblingly her way 
through life. For the happiness of him whom 
she loved, she prayed fervently, but never saw 
him more. Of the aged and afflicted parents, 
bowed down by their sorrows, why should we 
speak? They and their daughter are now where 
** the weary at rest.” 

The last survivor of the once happy family cir 
cle, was the rector of a small parish in Devon- 
shire. The poor blessed him, but at the tables 
of the rich he was not found. No clergyman 
could be more attentive to his clerical duties ; but 
in one solemn and important rite he never could 
be induced to officiate. The Holy Sacrament, he 
said, was not for such as him to administer; and 
when he partook thereof as a communicant, it 
was observed that he always used his left hand. 
He was a gray-headed man, when the passing 
bell announced to the villagers that their beloved 
rector’s spirit was just freed from its “ mortal 
coil; but his monument in the chancel tells of 
one who died in the prime of life. 

Reader! this is not all a “ Take of Fiction.” 
We have changed the names of persons and of 
places for reasons of our own ; but the foundation 
of what thou hast read is in TruTH.” 


REVENGE, 


Some philosophers would give a sex to re- 
venge, and appropriate it almost exclusively to 
the female mind. But, like most other vices, it 
is of both genders; yet, because wounded vanity, 
or slighted love, are the two most powerful ex- 
citements to revenge, it has been thought, per- 
haps, to rage with more violence in the female 
heart. But as the causes of this passion are not 
confined to the women so neither are the effects. 
History can produce many Syllas, for one Fulvia, 
or Christina. The fact, perhaps, is that the hu- 
man heart, in both sexes, will more readily par- 
don injuries than insults, particularly if 
pear to arise, not from any wish in the 
to degrade us, but to aggrandize himselfs 4 
garet Lambrun assumed a man’s habit, and ame 
to England, from the other side of the Tweed, 
determined to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. She 
was urged to this from the double malice of re 
venge, excited by the loss of her mistress, Queen 
Mary, and that of her own husband who died 
from grief, at the death of his queen. In attempt 
ing to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of 
her pistols; and on being seized, and brought 
before the queen, she boldly avowed her motives, 
and added, that she found herself necessitated, by 
experience, to prove the truth of that maxim, that 
neither fogce nor reason can hinder a woman from 
revenge, when she is impelled by love. The, 
queen set an example, that few kings would have » 
followed, for she magnanimously forgave the 
criminal ; and thus took the noblest mode of com 
vineing her that there were some injuries which 
even a woman could forgive. 
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THE ANGRY LOVER'S PARTING. 


4 SONNET, BY DRAYTON—1620, 


Since there’s no help—come let us kiss and part! 
Nay, Ihave done! you get no more of me! 
And I am glad! yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so clearly [ myself can free! 
Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows, 
That we one jot of former love retain, 
Now at the last gasp of Love’s fleeting breath, 
When his pulse failing passion stirless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes— 
Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him cver— 
From death to light thou mightest him recover! 


STANZAS, 


Happy, happy childhood! 
Would I were a child, 
Again to taste thy calm delights, 
Thy pleasures undefil’d. 
Oh! for those happy days, 
When life was one long game, 
And pining care a thing unknown, 
And sorrow but a name. 


Happy, happy childhood! 
Where are now thy joys? 

The laughing eye, the heart so light, 
And thy much valued toys? 

The laughing eye is dira, 
The heart is torn with grief ; 

From other toys, more dearly bought, 
We seck a vain relief. 


Happy, happy childhood! 
Innocence is thine ; 

And round life’s early morn the flow’rs 
Of soft affection twine. 

How'sweet a mother’s love ; 
How dear a father’s care ; 

Oh! what with childhood’s hallow’d joys, 
Can youth or age compare? 


Happy, happy childhood! 
Art thou flown for aye ? 
Alas! the memory but remains 
Of days, long past away : 
Still is that memory dear, 
A green amidst life’s wild ; 
And in my brightest, happiest dreams, 
Tam again a child! 


THE FAIRIES’ GATHERING, 


Oh where, Oh where do the fairies meet? 
They meet in the forest-hall, 

With a pavement of verdure beneath their feet, 
And pillars of oak-stems tall 





Where bough clasp bough, and the foliage weaves 
A shadowy dome from its emerald leaves, 

And the copse-screen forms each wall ; 
Where the glistening planets are peeping through 
For lamps, like drops of Morn’s diamond dew. 


And when, Oh when do the fairies meet? 
They meet when the moon is strong, 

On the wood’s green sward, and the lake’s broad sheet, 
When the trees cast their shadows long ; 

They meet at the noon of the summer’s night, 

When the glow-worms, the stars of the ground are 

bright, 

And the bird chirps its vesper-song ; 

When o’er the morass, with their torches lit, 

The merry wild meteors in revel flit. 


And why do the fairies meet’—They meet 
To dance round their mazy ring, 

And list to the nightingale’s wood-notes sweet, 

When those minstrels of midnight sing 
To the moon ; and to drink from their blossom-bowls, 
The nectary dew-drops that feed the souls 

Of the fairest-flowers that spring ; 
And they meet to torment with malicious mirth, 
And to laugh at the doings of foolish Earth. 


SONG. 


She wrote no word—she sent no scroll, 
Though moons had past since last they met ; 
He could not think it in his soul, 
That one like her could e’er forget. 
Ah, foolish one! for long he shed 
The bitter tear, and mourned her dead! 


He little dreamed that absence parts 
Those fragile links, by which love binds 
The vain desire of fickle hearts, 
The wandering aims of empty minds— 
And he was in a foreign land, 
And other suitors sought her hand. 


Released at length from duty’s throne, 
Again he trode his native clime, 

And found the maid once called his own, 
Another’s bride—and from that time, 

Woman hath only been a term 

For fickleness, and faith infirm. 


Revenge is a debt, in the paying of which, the 
greatest knave is honest and sincere, and, so far 
as he is able, punctual. But there is a difference 
between a debt of revenge and every other debt. 
By paying our other debts, we are equal with all 
mankind; but in refusing to pay a debt of revenge, 
we are superior. Yet, it must be confessed, that 
it is much less difficult to forgive our enemies, 
than our friends, and if we ask how it came to 
pass that Coriolanus found it so hard a task to 
pardon Rome, the answer is, that he was himself 
a Roman. 
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THE WOOING AT GRAFTON. 


Ir was one of those fresh and balmy summer 
evenings which sometimes succeed a day of scarce- 
ly endurable sultriness. ‘The breathless stillness 
and heat of noon had given place to a refreshing 
breeze which rippled the waves of the Ouse, and 
stirred the countless leaves of the forest, through 
which the river meandered. The sun was setting 
in unclouded magnificence; and although his rays 
had greatly declined in intensity and strength, 
they had lost nothing of their splendour and their 
brightness. ‘The birds, whose floods of melody 
appeared to have been dried up during the day, 
now poured forth a tide of song so full and resist- 
less, that it seemed as if they intended during the 
short interval previous to the hour of roosting, to 
make amends for the silence of so many hours. 

A lady of a stately figure, and features of ex- 
quisite beauty, was walking on the banks of the 
river. She was followed by a female attendant, 
and led by the hand a youth who seemed to be 
about nine or ten years of age. She was tall and 
finely formed; her eyes were large, black, and 
bright; her ringlets, which were as black and 
almost as bright, fell down to her shoulders ; her 
complexion was exquisitely fair, approaching even 
to paleness. She seemed to have scarcely attain- 
ed her twentieth year; but the tears which stream- 
ed down her cheeks, the melancholy expression 
of hereye, especially when it glanced on the strip- 
ling by her side, and the widow’s weeds in which 
she was apparelled, too plainly told that, young 
as she was, sorrow had outstripped time, and pre- 
mature clouds had darkened the morning of her 
days. 

“ Adelaide,” she said, addressing her attendant, 
“see’st thou yonder aider-tree, how it gleams and 
brightens in the rays of the sun? but that sun is 
setting; into those crimson clouds beneath him, 
that look like a sanguinary sea, he will shortly 
sink, and then the tree which now gleams and 
brightens will be surrounded with desolation and 
darkness.” 

“ But, to-morrow, Madam—,” said the attend- 
ant. 

“Talk not of the morrow to me,” interrupted 
the lady—** to me, on whose darkened fortunes 
no morrow shall ever dawn. Alas! like yonder 
tree I flourished ; brightness was on my head and 
around my path; but the sun that shone upon 
me has set,—has set in a sea of blood.” 

“ Sweet lady !’’ said Adelaide, “ but I will talk 
to thee of the morrow, for a morrow of joy and 
gladness shall dawn upon,thee yet: King Edward 
is gallant and generous; and although Sir John 
Gray fell fighting the battles of the Red Rose, he 
will not visit on the widow and orphans the trans- 
gressions of the husband and the father.” 

“Alas! Adelaide, only this day have I received 
aletter from my noble mother, who informs me 
that all her importunities have been in vain. ‘The 
King has been besieged by her in his palace at 

, Pestminister more unremittingly than eyer he 
Was by Clifford or Northumberland, or the most 
tealous Lancastrian, when shut up in some iron 

ress which constituted his only territory. The 
ruthless Richard Plantagenet, he whom they now 
eall the Dake of Gloucester, stands between him 
and every generous disposition of his heart. ‘The 
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Lancastrians are devoted to the slaughter; and 
the crime of my dead lord, in gallantly supporting 
to his latest gasp the cause of his lawful sover- 
eiga, can only be expiated by the beggary of his 
widow and hig orphans.” 

** Would that the gallant King,” said Adelaide, 
* could but once behold that fair face wet with 
tears, and know that a single word from his lips 
would suffice to dry them! methinks that the for- 
feited estates of your husband would then be soon 
restored to you.” 

** And in truth, gentle Adelaide,” said the Lady 
Gray, “a wild hope that perchance in the course 
of the chase, which he is to-day following in this 
neighbourhood, I might come in contact with him, 
and have an opportunity of falling at his feet and 
pleading my cause in person, has lured me from 
Grafton Manor, and kept me wandering by the 
river-side till the hour of sunset.” 

“The dews of evening are descending, Madam, 
and the chase is over. Let us return, lest we be 
intruded upon by some of the wild gallants in 
King Edward’s train, who are not very scrupu- 
lous in their mode of courtship when they encoun- 
ter a fair lady alone and unprotected. Trust rather 
to the continued importunity of your noble mo- 
ther. The Dachess has a persuasive speech, and 
the King a susceptible heart. Let us return to 
the manor, and hope that all will yet be well.” 

The lady turned round to retrace her steps, in 
compliance with the advice of her attendant, when 
she found herself suddenly seized in the grasp of 
a man who had followed her unperceived, and 
who now, with very little ceremony, proceeded 
to overwhelm her with his embraces. 

The author of this outrage was by no means 
one whose personal attractions could render the 
violence which he committed less unpalatable. 
He was a short and meagre figure, humpbacked, 
with legs of an unequal size, and teeth, or rather 
fangs, which protruded from his mouth, and gave 
an hideous expression to his face, whieh other- 
wise might have possibly been called handsome. 
His forehead was high and fair, his eyes black 
and sparkling, and his broad arched brows gave 
an expression of intelligence and dignity to the 
upper part of his countenance which strangely 
contrasted with the grotesqueress and deformity 
of his figure. He was very richly habited ina 
robe of blue velvet, lined with silk, and glittering 
with gold—a sword hung by his side, and aeap, 
adorned with a plume of feathers, and a sparkling 
diamond in the front, was placed in rather a fan- 
tastic and foppish manner apon his head. 

The lady shrieked fearfully when she found 
herself ia the arms of this hideous being. “ Si- 
lence, Madam, silence,” he said, “ or,” and he 
touched his dagger, while a cloud as black as 
midnight gathered on his brow, which, however, 
instantly gave place to a smile of even bewitching 
sweetness. * Pardon, pardon,” he added, “ that 
one used to war and strife should begin with me- 
naces, even when addressing so fair a creature as 
thou art !”’ 

‘* Unhand me, monster!” said the Lady Gray. 

“ Sweet lady,” he said, “‘ you must unheart 
me first.” 

“ Desist !” said a voice behind them, “ or, by 
Heaven! your heart shall rae the boldness of 
your hand.” 
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With these words, a young man habited in 
Lincoln green, with a bow and quiver slung 
over his shoulders, and bearing a drawn sword 
in his hand, rushed upon the Jady’s assailant. 
He paused, however, as his eye encountered 
that of this misshapen being—whether it was 
that he recognized a face familiar to him, or 
that he felt an emotion of surprise at the hideous- 
ness of the creature which he beheld, was not 
apparent. The latter eyed him with a sullen 
and malignant smile, and then uttering a loud 
and discordant laugh, disappeared amidst the 
recesées of the forest, 

The jady had sunk on the ground exhausted 
and stupified with terror. Her deliverer hasten- 
ed to raise her up ; while the boy, whose bosom 
heaved with sobs, caught her hand, and covered 
it with his kisses ; and Adelaide sprinkled her 
pallid and death-like features with water from 
the river. When she once more opened her 
eyes, they rested upon a being very dissimilar 
from him in whose arms she had last found her- 
self. The perfect grace and symmetry of his 
form was only equalled by the sweetness and 
noble expression of his features, which, save that 
the curl of his lip, and the proud glance of his 
eye, indicated something of a haughty and impe- 
rious temperament, approached as nearly as pos- 
sible to the beaw ideal of manly beauty. The sim- 

licity and modesty of his dress were as striking- 

y opposed to the gorgeous apparel, as were his 

of form and feature to the ghastliness and 
Seformity of his 'ate opponent. 

* Thanks, gentle Sir!”’ said the lady Gray— 
** thanks for thy timely aid!” 

** No thanks are due to me, sweet lady ; but to 
thy fair self I owe unbounded thanks for an op- 
portunity of gazing on so much loveliness. Yet 
mast I be a petitioner for a farther favour—per- 
mission to escort you home.” 

The lady accepted with gratitude the service 
which was proffered as a boon; and giving her 
hand to the graceful cavalier, she proceeded under 
his escort homewards, attended by the stripling 
and Adelaide. During this short journey, she had 
an opportunity of discovering that the elegant and 
aecomplished form of her deliverer was but the 
mirror of his refined and cultivated mind. ‘The 
wit, vivacity, knowledge of men and manners, 
originality of thought, and courteous and chival- 
rous demeanour which he evinced, were such 
that, if they did not positively win the heart of 
the Lady Gray before this their first interview 
terminated, they certainly laid the foundation of 
a passion which, as the reader will subsequently 
learn, exercised a powerful influence over the 
destinies of both. 

“* And now, gentle Sir,”’ said the lady, as they 
arrived at her residence, “welcome to Grafton 
Maner, Will you please to enter ?”’ 

* Not now, sweet Madam !” answered the ca- 
valier; * [Tam in the King’s train, and my ser- 
vices will be missed. Yet may I crave leave to 
call to-morrow, and inquire after the health of 
——” He paused ; but the lady soon concluded 
his sentence. 

“Of the Lady Gray of Groby,”’ she said ex- 
tending her hand to him. 

** Ha!" hesaid, and started, while a dark frown 
lowered for a moment over his fine features, ** the 





widow of the Laneastrian knight who fell at St, 
Alban’s.” 

* Even that ill-starred woman,” said the Lady 
Gray, while the tears streamed down her features, 
—** Farewell! farewell! I see that it is a name 
which is now unpleasing to all ears.” 

«« Nay, nay, sweet Madam,” said the youth, 
gently detaining her ; ‘* it is a name which friends 
and foes ought alike to honour as identified with 
manly and heroic devotion to a falling cause, 
and *? his voice faultered as he added, ina 
softer tone, ** with the perfection of female grace 
and loveliness. You fone been a suppliant to 
the King, Madam, for the restoration of your dead 
Lord’s forfeited estates?” 

“IT have been,” she replied, “and a most un 
happy and mnsuccessful one.” 

“The King, Madam, is surrounded by men 
who entertain small love for the unhappy adhe- 
rents of the House of Lancaster. I have the honour 
to serve his Highness. If Edward March, his 
poor Esquire, can advance the cause of the Lad 
Gray, small as may be his abilities to do her good, 
they shall be all devoted to her service.” 

** Thanks !—once more a thousand thanks, 
nerous Sir!”’ said the lady. ‘* The cause of Eli- 
zabeth Gray indeed needs all the efforts of her 
friends to insure for it a prosperous issue. If Mas- 
ter Edward March can do aught to serve it, the 
blessing of the widow and the fatherless will rest 
upon his head,” 

‘And the blessing of the widow,” thought 
Master Edward March, after he had taken leave 
of the lady, and was retracing his steps to the 
river side, ‘* will be the blessing of the prettiest 
woman in England. That of the fatherless I 
could e’en dispense with; yet, methinks, it is well 
that they are fatherless, Heaven rest their father's 
soul !? 

This short interview caused a strange disturb- 
ance in the heart of Elizabeth Gray. The inte- 
rests of her orphan children, and anxiety to obtain 
for them the restitution of their father’s forfeited 
property, had for a Jong time occupied her mind 
exclusively. Now a new feeling, she would not 
venture to call it a passion, seemed at least to 
mingle with, if not to absorb, all other consider 
tions. Yet even this came disguised in the garb 
of her children’s interests, who, she now felt more 
than ever, stood much in need of a protector 0 
supply the place of their deceased parent. , The 
mother of the Lady Gray was Jaqueline of Lux- 
embourg, the Dowager Duchess of Bedford, who 
had, after the death of her husband, so far sacrif- 
ced her ambition to love, that she espoused in 
second marriage Sir Richard Woodville, a private 
gentleman, to whom she bore several children; 
and amongst the rest Elizabeth, who was remark 
able for the grace and beauty of her person, 3 
well as for other amiable accomplishments. 
young lady had married Sir John Gray of Grobs, 
by whom she had two sons; and her hu 
being slain in the second battle of St. Alban’s, 
fightipg on the side of Lancaster, and his — ‘ 
being for that reason confiscated, his widow 
retired to live with her mother at her seat of G 
ton, in Northamptonshire. The Duchess 
resided principally fh London, as well for the par 
pose of leaving her daughter as much as 
in complete possession of Grafton Court, a6 
afford the Duchess, by her vicinity to the p 
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opportunities for pressing upon the King the pro- 

riety of restoring to the widow of Sir John Gray 
the forfeited estates of her husband. These soli- 
citations, however, had as yet been unavailing, 
and she was in daily expectation of hearing that 
the estates, which formed the subject of them, had 
been bestowed upon some adherent of the House 
of York. 

Such was the posture of her affairs when the 
Lady Gray became acquainted with Edward 
March, in the manner which we have narrated. 
The young esquire called on her the next day, 
and their second interview confirmed in the bo- 
soms of both the passion which had been excited 
by the first. March, in addition to his personal 
attractions, expressed so much anxiety for the in- 
terests of the lady and her children, and such a 
determination, as soon as the King returned to 
London, and was at leisure to attend to business, 
to press the fair widow’s suit upon his attention, 
that the surrender which the lady made of her 
heart seemed to her to be no less a matter of po- 
licy than affection. The youth was not slow in 
perceiving the impression which he had made on 
the susceptible bosom of Elizabeth; and one day 
when the parties had scarcely been acquainted a 
month, he took, like Othello, *¢a pliant hour,” 
poured into the lady’s listening, and not offended 
ear, a confession of his passion, and made an offer 
of his hand and heart. 

“ Alas! good Master March,” said she, ** thou 
talkest idly. What hopes cana poor Esquire and 
the portionless widow of Sir John Gray have of 
fature happiness, by uniting their forlorn fortunes 
together 2” 

“T have a sword, Madam, which has already 
done good service, and which, I doubt not, will, 
on the next field in which it is brandished, win 
for me the badge of knighthood.” 

“Or the grave of an esquire!” said the lady 
mournfully. 

“ But, Madam, trust to my persuasions, and the 
King’s goodness of heart for the restoration of 
your children’s inheritance. Will you make your 
promise of sealing my happiness conditional upon 
that restoration ?”” 

The youth’s eye flashed fire as he put this 
question to the lady. Her colour came and went 
—her bosom rose and fell quickly ; her heart beat 
within it tumultuously, and her whole frame 
trembled like the aspen tree, as she paused a few 
moments before she answered this question; and 
then sinking into his arms, exclaimed, “I will, I 
will! dearest Edward, I am wholly thine !” 

“ Now Heaven’s richest blessing fall upon that 
fair head!” he said, imprinting a fervent kiss on 
her forehead. “The King departs for London on 
the morrow, and I must follow in his train. 
Trust me, sweet Elizabeth, that thy suit shall 
hot want the advocacy of any eloquence which 
I may possess: and I hope that when I next 
meet thee, it will be to clasp thee to my bosom 
as my bride.” 

The Lady Gray felt more desolate than ever 
at Grafton Manor after the departure of Edward 
March from its neighbourhood. She had intrust- 
ed him with a letter to the Duchess of Bedford, 
it which she had simply informed her that the 

earer was a gentleman who hoped, from his 
situation near the person of the King, to be able 
advance the successful progress of their suit to 





his Highness. To this letter she had received 
an answer, saying that it had been forwarded to 
her mother by Mr. March, but that he had not 
himself called upon the Duchess, nor had she re- 
ceived from him any intelligence as to the suc- 
cess of his efforts on the Lady Gray’s behalf. 
Days and weeks rolled on, and the fair widow 
still remained in total uncertainty as to the state 
of her affairs, except that each letter which she 
received from her mother informed her that she 
found increasing difficulty in procuring inter- 
views with the King, and that the monarch, at 
such interviews, appeared colder and more ad- 
verse than ever to the object for which they were 
sought. 

* Alas! alas!’’ said the Lady Gray, * will Fate 
never cease to persecute me? Even this last fond 
hope—reliance on the affection and on the efforts 
in my behalf of this young man—has failed me. 
But it was a wild and an idle hope; and Eliza- 
beth Gray, who has seen so much of the world, 
ought to have known how delusive are its bright- 
est prospects, and how false its most solemn pro- 
mises. Edward March has proved inconstant 
and untrue, and Elizabeth Gray must remain de- 
solate and oppressed.” 

These painful thoughts agitated her mind ag 
from a terrace in the gardens of Grafton Manor 
she gazed on neafly the same scenery which we 
have described at the commencement of this nar- 
rative—the winding Ouse, whose — ripple 
gleamed like gold in the beams of the declining 
sun; the massive oaks, which cast their dark sha- 
dows round them, but received on their summits 
and their leaves a share of the glory of the setting 
luminary; the stately manor-house in the fore- 
ground sending up wreaths of silver smoke into 
the deep blue sky; and the distant spire of the 
village-church of Grafton, catching the latest ra’ 
of the fast-declining orb, and terminating as wi 
a finger of glory the horizon. This was a scene 
whose simple quiet beauty had often served to 
calm and soothe her wounded feelings, and to give 
a tinge of its own brightness to her anticipations 
of the future: now, however, it only served to 
bring back painful recollections to her mind—the 
interview with March ; the affections and 
which sprang from it; and the cruel manner in 
which all those affections and hopes had been 
blighted and destroyed. pr’ 

“Yes,” she added: “it is a wild and an idle 
hope, and he has proved ineonstant and un- 
true.” 

At that moment a rustling among the leaves of 
the bower in which she sat aroused her from her 
reverie; and starting up, she beheld—not, as for 
an instant she had fondly expected, Edward 
March, but a cavalier of maturer age and less wel- 
come to her eye, yet nevertheless a right noble and 
valiant cavalier, her father’s brother, Sir William 
Woodville. 

«“ Gallant uncle!”’ she said, * right welcome to 
Grafton Manor!—what news from my noble mo- 
ther?” 

«* Cold news, heavy news, sweet Elizabeth,’”’ 
said the Knight, and he passed his hand across 
his eyes. 

« Alas! alas!” she said, sinking back into the 
seat from which she had sprung a moment before 
full of hopefulness.—* Tell it me then—tell it 
me, however cold and heavy. Methinks my 
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heart has learned to bear so much, that it can yet 
bear something—a little, little more—before it 
breaks.” 

“* Sweet lady,” said Sir William, “ I am come 
to inform you that all our hopes of procuring the 
restitution of your husband’s property are over : 
the meddling interference of a young esquire of 
the name of March has proved fatal to our cause, 
he having been discovered to be the same indi- 
vidual who had the boldness to draw his sword 
on the Duke of Gloucester in Grafton forest, 
when the King and his retinue were last in this 
neighbourhood following the pleasures of the 
ehase.”’ 

“ Ha!” said the lady, wringing her hands and 
shrieking piteouasly; ‘‘ and has that gallant young 
gentleman, to whom my thoughts have done so 
much injustice, involved himself in danger on 
my account; and was that foul misshapen being, 
from whose odious earesses he rescued me, the 
Duke of Gloucester? I will hasten to London 
—I will throw myself at the feet of the gallant 
King—I will tell him that it was in the holiest 
cause—in the cause of injured innocence and 
helplessness, that Edward March dared to 
draw his sword. I will save him—I will save 


“« Sweet cousin,” said the Knight, gently de- 
taining her,—for she had started from her seat 
as if to perform the journey to London on the 
instant,—* it is too late—Edward March is no 
more.” 

** Ha!” said the lady, while the blackness of 
despair gathered on her features ; “ thou art mad 
to say it, and I am mad to listen to it.” 

“ Nay, nay, sweet cousin !” said the Knight; 
“tis sad- truth that I utter. Of the details of 
this young gentleinan’s fate, I can give you no 
seedligense. All that I know is, that the same 
messenger from the court who informed the 
Duchess that your suit was rejected, added, that 
the King had found it necessary to terminate the 
existence of Edward March.” 

“The cold-blooded, ruthless tyrant!” said 
Elizabeth. ‘“ Why! every hair on Edward 
March’s head, was worth a thousand Gloucesters 
—that bloated spider—that viperous deformity— 
that hideous libel on the human form! Uncle, 
thou wear’st a sword.” 

** Ay, cousin! and it has done good service in 
its time. It has dyed the white rose redder than 
its blushing rival.” 

“* Now, then, draw it to perform a nobler ser- 
vice than ever. Unsheath it in the cause of mur- 
dered in sheath it in the cause of the 
helpless and oppressed. Rid the world of a 
monster in mind and form. Seareh with it for 
the heart, if he has one, of this Duke of Glou- 
cester.”’ 

“ Why, gentle cousin,” said the Knight, al- 
most smiling, notwithstanding the heaviness of 
the news of which he had been the bearer, at the 
violence of his niece’s emotion—* what means 
this? Surely the loss of your suit to his High- 
ness was not an event so improbable and unex- 
pected, that it should find you thus unprepared 
to meet the consequences ?”’ 

«But the noble gentleman who has perish- 
ed in the attempt to serve me!’’ said the lady, 
weeping. 

“ Peace be with his ashes!” said the Knight, 








crossing himself: “ but, fair Elizabeth, it is vain 
and idle to lament the past. Let us rather pro- 
vide for the future. The King may yet be pre. 
vailed upon to do thee justice. Hasten to the 
palace; throw thyself at his feet; show him thy 
orphan children—show him thy sable weeds— 
above all, show him thy own fair face, and, my 
life for it, the broad acres of Groby are thine 
own.” 

** Wouldst have me kneel at the feet of a ho- 
micide !—wouldst have me kiss the hand red 
with the blood of Edward March? Perish the 
thought!’’ said the lady. 

“ Phen perish the children of Sir John Gray!” 
said the Knight ; * perish and starve his widow! 
Let beggary and desolation cling to that ancient 
and honourable house !”’ 

** Nay, nay,”’ said Elizabeth, interrupting him; 
“thou hast touched me to the quick. I did in- 
deed forget. 1 will throw myself at the feet of 
this crowned barbarian—I will dry my tears—I 
will mask my cheek in smiles—I will procure 
for my children the restitution of their inheritance, 
and then | will hastes——” 

“ To Groby castle ?”’ said the Knight. 

“To the grave! to the grave !”’ said the lady, 

Sir William Woodville no sooner saw that his 
niece acquiesced in his proposition, than he en- 
deavoured to hasten the execution of it, trusting 
that time would alleviate her sorrow; and not 
very well understanding all its violence,—for the 
real cause of her sympathy for the fate of Ed- 
ward March had not oecurred to the imagination 
of the Knight. ** The Court, the Court,” he said 
mentally, ** is the atmosphere to dry a widow's 
tears: the tilt and the tournament, the revel and 
the masque—these are the true comforters of the 
afflicted. Many a gallant has pierced a lady’s 
heart through the ring, and lured a nobler falcon 
than ever soared into the air, when he called on- 
ly to his mounting goshawk.”’ Suth were the 
Knight’s reflections as he rode towards London. 
The lady’s, as our readers will easily divine, were 
of a different and more painful character. Fear 
and sickly hope; mingled horror and awe for the 
personage whom she was about to supplicate, and 
cureless grief for the loss of the being who had 
taken such a chivalrous interest in her fate were 
the i ne emotions by which her bosom was 
agitated. 

The journey to the metropolis was concluded 
without the occurrence of any incident worthy of 
record. Elizabeth Gray was speedily clasped 
in the arms of her mother, who mingled her tears 
with her own; and then both ladies accompa- 
nied by Sir William Woodville, and the twoor 
phan Grays, proceeded to the palace at Westml- 
nister to make a personal appeal to the bounty 
of the King. 

The monarch was seated in his private chamber, 
surrounded by the few but distinguished courtiers 
who had the privilege of access to him there, 
when it was announced to him that the Lady 
Gray of Groby craved admittance to the royal 
presence. . 

“Tut! tut!” said the King; “this puling 
widow and her friends think that the King of 
England has nothing to attend to but the iate 
rests of the family of a rebel who died fighting 
sword in hand against his sovereign. Thit®, 
have I peremptorily refused the supplication of the 
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old Duchess of Somerset; and now the young 
lady is to play off the battery of her sighs an 
wears upon me, in the hopes of amore prosperous 
ult.” 

wnand in truth, my Liege,” said the Marquis 
of Montague, ‘‘ the young lady has not been bad- 
ly advised in trying that experiment, if report 
speaks truly of her charms.” 

“ Sayest thou so, cousin Montague ?” said the 
King; “then, in God’s name, let her enter.” 
And then carefully adjusting his robes, and 
assuming an air between the dignity of a mo- 
narch and the vanity of an Adonis, conscious of 
his personal attractions, he leaned back in his 
throne. 

The door of the presence-chamber unfolded, 
and the suppliant party, attired in ~. mourn- 
ing, approached the foot of the throne. ‘The Lady 
Gray was Jed forward by Sir William Woodville, 
while the Duchess and her disinherited grand- 
childrencame behind. A murmur of approbation 
and surprise passed from lip to lip, among the 
courtiers, as they gazed on the surpassingly 
beautiful features of the fair petitioner, whom 
sorrow had not robbed of one of her charms, but 
had rather improved and heightened them all. 
She entered with head depressed and downcast 
eyes, not daring to look at the person whom she 
supplicated, and for whom, as the murderer of 
her lover, and the sovereign of the realm, she 
entertained a sentiment in which abhorrence and 
reverence were strangely mingled. 

* A boon! a boon! most dread Sovereign,” 
she said, sinking at the monarch’s feet. 

“Rise, gentle Lady,” said the King, “ and 
name, if thou canst, the boon which thy sover- 
eign will refuse thee.” 

“Ha!” said Elizabeth, starting, as though the 
voice of the dead had sounded in her ears. 
“'Those tones—that voice! surely Iam not mad.” 
She lifted her eyes towards the King, and an ex- 

ression of wonder and delight burst from her 
fe, as she recognised beneath the royal diadem 
the features of Edward March. That expres- 
sion, however, was repressed, a3 a deep feeling 
of fear and awe came over her; and sinking again 
to the ground, she exclaimed—* Pardon! gra- 
cious Sire !— Pardon ! pardon!” 

“ Pardon! sweet Elizabeth,”’ said the King, 
descending from the throne, and raising her in 
his arms; ** and wherefore ? But thou hast 
a petition, fair lady, to which thou would’st crave 
our answer ?” 

* Even so, dread Sir,”’ said the lady, * it is to 
pray of your royal grace and favour to grant to 
my orphan children the restitution of the forfeit- 
ed estates of their father, Sir John Gray of Groby. 
Great King! good King! listen to my prayer. 
Think that the transgressions of the father have 
been expiated by his death; and that, whatever 
they were, his infant sons had no participation in 
them. And oh! gracious Sire, let not the bold- 
ness of their mother, at a time when she knew 
not the illustrious person with whom she conver- 
sed, stand in the way of your Highness’s grace 
and favour towards the children.” 

ba The petition, fair Elizabeth,” said the King, 
“is granted, and Heaven prosper the gallant 
house of Gray of Groby! But now it is my turn 
to play the supplicant. Thou rememberest a 
“Promise made to Edward March—a conditional 





promise, it is true, but the condition is now 
performed. The poor youth—rest his soul !— 
is no more. When King Edward entered his 
ancient palace of Westminister, he found it 
necessary to terminate the existence of Edward 
March.” 

** Thus lowly,” said the lady, ‘* do I once more 
crave thy royal pardon. Thou who hast proved 
the husband of the widow, and the father of the 
fatherless, accept their blessings and their pray- 
ers. The land which your Highness has restor- 
ed to them shall be held for the safeguard of your 
royal person, and the terror of your enemies; but 
jest not thus cruelly with your handmaid, and 
pardon the presumption and boldness of which 
she was unwittingly guilty.” 

“ But under your favour, Lady Gray,” said 
the Monarch, laughing, “I have not yet proved 
myself the husband of the widow and the father 
of the fatherless ; and until I do so, I will not ac- 
cept either their benedictions or their | ee 
As the representative of the deceased Edward 
March, I will take care and see that the pro- 
mise which was so solemnly made by him be 
performed. My Lords and Gentlemen,” he add- 
ed, turning to the wondering courtiers, * behold 
your Queen!” 

**God save Queen Elizabeth!’’ exclaimed all 
resent. ‘* Long live the noble Queen of Eng- 
and !” 

** And now, my Lord of Canterbury,” said the 
King, “ your part in this day’s solemnities re- 
mains to be performed.” 

Thus saying, he led the Lady Gray to the 
chapel of the palace, followed by her mother and 
children, Sir William Woodville, the Prelate, 
and the rest of the courtiers. There the nuptial 
knot was indissolubly tied between the beggar 
and the king—the monarch and her who had so 
lately been his humble petitioner. : 
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CLOUGH NA CUDDY. 


Above all the islands in the lakes of Killarney 
give me Innisfallen—* sweet Innisfallen,” as 


the melodious Moore calls it. It is, in truth, a 
fairy isle, although I have no fairy story to tell 

ou about it; and if 1 had, these are such unbe- 
ovtns times, and people of late have grown so 
sceptical, that they only smile at my stories, and 
doubt them. 

However, none will doubt that a monastery 
once stood upon Innisfallen island, for its rains 
may still be seen; neither, that within its walls 
dwelt certain pious and learned persons called 
Monks. A very pleasant set of fellows they were, 
I make not the smallest doubt; and I am sure of 
this, that they had a very pleasant spot to enjoy 
themselves in after dinner—the proper time, be- 
lieve me, and [ am no bad judge of such matters, 
for the enjoyment of a fine prospect. 

Out of all the monks you could not pick a bet- 
ter fellow nor a merrier soul than father Cuddy ; 
he sung a good song, he told a good story, and 
had a jolly, comfortable-looking paunch of his 
own, that was a credit to any refectory table. 
He was distinguished above all the rest by the 
name of ** the fat father.” Now there are many 
that will take huff at a name ; but father Cuddy 
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had no nonsense of that kind about him; he 
laughed at it—and well able he was to laugh, for 
his mouth nearly reached from one ear to the 
other: his might, in truth, be called an open 
countenance. As his paunch was no dis to 
his food, neither was his nose to his drink. "Tis 
a doubt to me if there were not more carbuncles 
upon it than ever were seen at the bottom of the 
lake, which is said to be full of them. His eyes 
had a right merry twinkle in them, like moon- 
shine dancing on the water; and his cheeks had 
the roundness and crimson glow of ripe arbutus 
berries. 


«* He eat, and drank, and prayed, and slept.—What 
then ? 
He eat, and drank, and prayed, and slept again!”’ 


Such was the tenor of his simple life: but when 
he prayed, a certain drowsiness would come upon 
him, which, it must be confessed, never occurred 
when a well-filled “black-Jack” stood before him. 
Hence his prayers were short and his draughts 
were long. The world loved him, and he saw no 

reason why he should notin return love its 
venison and its usquebaugh. But, as times went, 
he must have been a pious man, or else what be- 
fel him never would have happened. 

Spiritual affairs—for it was respecting the 
importation of a tun of wine into the island mo- 
nastry—demanded the presence of one of the 
brotherhood of Innisfallen at the abbey of Irelagh, 
now called Mucruss. The superintendence of 
this important matter was committed to father 
Cuddy, who felt too deeply interested in the 
future welfare of any community of which he 
was a member, to neglect or delay such mission. 
With the morning’s light he was seen guiding 
his shallop across the crimson waters of the lake 
towards the peninsula of Mucruss; and having 
moored his little bark in safety beneath the shel- 
ter of a wave-worn rock, he advanced with be- 
coming dignity towards the abbey. 

The stillness of the bright and balmy hour was 
broken by the heavy footsteps of the zealous fa- 
ther. At the sound the startled deer, shaking 
the dew from their sides, spreong up from their 
lair, and as they bounded off —“ Hah !” ex- 
claimed Cuddy, “what a noble haunch goes 
there !—how delicious it would look smoking 
upon a ly platter!’ 

As <n deny the mountain bee hummed 
his tune of gladness around the holy man, save 
when buried in the — bell, or revelling 
upon a fragrant bunch of thyme: and even then 
the little voice murmured out oe in low 
and broken tones of voluptuous delight. Father 
Cuddy derived no small comfort from the sound, 
for it presaged a good metheglin season, and me- 
theglin he regarded, if well manufactured, to be 
no bad liquor, particularly when there was no 
stint of usquebaugh in the brewing. 

Arrived within the abbey garth, he was re- 
ceived with due respect by the brethern of Ire- 
lagh, and arrangements for the embarkation of 
the wine were completed to his entire satisfaction. 
“* Welcome, father Cuddy,” said the prior: 
& be on you.” 

** Grace before meat, then,” said Cuddy, “ for 
a long walk always makes me hungry, and Iam 
certain I have not walked less than half a mile 





this morning, to say nothing of crossing the 
water.” 

A pasty of choice flavour felt the truth of this 
assertion, as regarded father Ness A appetite, 
After such consoling repast, it would have been 
a reflection on monastic hospitality to 
without partaking of the €-cup ; Moreover, 
father Cuddy had a particular respect for the an. 
tiquity of that custom. He liked the taste of the 
grace-cup well :—he tried another,—it was no 
less excellent : and when he had swallowed the 
third he found his heart expand, and put forth 
its fibres, willing to embrace all mankind. Sure. 
ly, then, there is Christian love and charity in 
wine! 

I said he sung a good song. Now though 

salms are good songs, and in accordance with 
bis vocation, I did not mean to imply that he was 
a mere psalm singer. It was well known to the 
brethren, that wherever father Cuddy was, mirth 
and melody were with him ;—mirth in his eye, 
and melody on his tongue: and these, from ex- 
perience, are equally well known to be thirsty 
commodities ; but he took good care never to let 
them run dry. To please the brotherhood, whose 
excellent wine pleased him, he sung, and as “in 
vino veritas,” his song will well become this ve- 
ritable history. 


THE FRIAR’S SONG. 
I. 


My vows I can never fulfil, 
Until 
{ have breakfasted, one way or other ; 
And I freely protest, 
That I never can rest, 
Till I borrow or beg 
An egg. 
Unless I can come at the ould hen, its mother. 
But Maggy, my dear, 
While you’re here, 
I don’t fear 
To want eggs that have just been laid newly ; 
For och! you’re a pearl 
Of a girl, 
And you’re ealled so in Latin most truly. 


Il. 
There is most to my mind something that is still 
upper 
Than sxpper, 
Tho’ it must be admitted I feel no way thinner 
After dinner ; 
But soon as I hear the cock crow 
In the morning, 
That eggs you are bringing full surely I know, 
By that warning, 
While your buttermilk helps me to float 
Down my throat 
Those sweet cakes made of oat, 
I don’t envy an earl, 
Sweet girl, 
Och, *tis you are a beautiful pearl. 


Such was his song. Father Cuddy smacked 
lips at the recollection of Margery’s deli 
fried eggs, which always imparted a peculiar 
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lish to his liquor. The very idea provoked Cud- 
dy to raise the cup to his mouth, and with one 
hearty pull thereat he finished its contents. 

This is, and ever was, a censorious world, of- 
ten consttuing what is only a fair allowance in- 
toam excess : but I scorn to reckon up any man’s 
uae like an unrelenting host, therefore I cannot 
tell how many brimming draughts of wine be- 
decked with the venerable Beud, father Cuddy 
emptied into his “ soul-case,” so he figuratively 
termed the body. 

His respect for the goodly company of the 
monks of lrelagh detained him until their adjourn- 
ment to vespers, when he set forward on his re- 
turn to Innisfallen. Whether his mind was oc- 
cupied in philosophic contemplation or wrapped 
in pious musings, I cannot declare, but the honest 
father wandered on in a different direction from 
that in which his shallop lay. Far be it from me 
to insinuate that the good liquor which he had 
so commended caused him to forget his road, or 
that his track was irregular and unsteady. Oh 
no!—he carried his drink bravely, as became a 
decent man and a good Christian; yet, somehow, 
he thought he could distinguish two moons. 
“Bless my eyes,” said father Cuddy, “ every- 
thing is changing now-a-days !—the very stars 
are not in the same places they used to be: I 
think Camceéachta (the Plough) is driving on ata 
rate I never saw it before to-night; but lsuppose 
the driver is drunk, for there are blackguards 
every where.” 

Cuddy had scarcely uttered these words, when 
he saw, or fancied he saw, the form of a young 
woman, who, holding up a bottle, beckoned him 
towards her. The night was extremely beauti- 
ful, and the white dress of the girl floated grace- 
fully in the moonlight as with gay step she trip- 
edon before the worthy father, archly looking 
back upon him over her shoulder. 

“Ah, Margery, merry Margery !’’ cried Cud- 
dy, “* you tempting little rogue! I see you,I see 
you and the bottle, let me but catch you, candi- 
da Margarita!” and on he followed, panting and 
smiling, after this alluring apparition. 

At length his feet grew weary, and his breath 
failed, which obliged him to give up the chase : 
yet such was his piety that, unwilling to rest in 
any attitude but that of prayer, down dropped fa- 
ther Cuddy on his knees. Sleep, as usual, stole 
upon his devotions, and the morning was far ad- 
vanced, when he awoke from dreams, in which 
tables groaned beneath their load of viands, and 
Wine poured itself free and sparkling as the moun- 
lain spring. 

Rubbing his eyes, he looked about him, and 
the more he looked the more he wondered at the 
alteration which appeared in the face of the 
country, ‘* Bless my soul and body!” said the 

ood father, “I saw the stars changing last night, 

ut here is a change!’ Doubting his senses, he 
looked again. The hills bore the same majestic 
outline as on the preceding day, and the lake 
spread itself beneath his view in the same tran- 
quil beauty, and studded with the same number 
of islands; but every smaller feature in the land- 
Scape was strangely altered. What had been 
naked rocks were now clothed with holly and 
abutus. Whole woods had disappeared, and 
jwaste places had become cultivated fields: and 
complete the work of enchantment, the very 





season itself seemed changed. In the rosy dawn 
of a summer’s morning he had left the monas- 
tery of Innisfallen, and he now felt in every sight 
and sound the dreariness of winter. The hard 

round was covered with withered leaves; icicles 
Seended from leafless branches; he heard the 
sweet low note of the robin, who familiarly ap- 
proached him; and he felt his fingers numbed 
from the nipping frost. Father Cuddy found it 
rather difficult to account for such sudden trans- 
formations, and to convince himself it was not 
the illusion of a dream, he was about to arise, 
when lo! he discovered that both his knees were 
buried at least six inches in the solid stone; for 
notwithstanding all these changes, he had never 
altered his devout position. 

Cuddy was now wide awake, and felt, when 
he got up, his joints sadly cramped, which it 
was only natural they should be, considering the 
hard texture of the stone, and the depth his knees 
had sunk intoit. But the great difficulty was to 
explain how, in one night, summer had become 
winter, whole woods had been cut down, and 
well-grown trees had sprouted up. The miracle, 
nothing else could he conclude it to be, urged 
him to hasten his return to Innisfallen, where he 
might learn some explanation of these marvel- 
lous events, 

Seeing a boat moored within reach of the shore, 
he delayed not, in the midst of such wonders, to 
seek his own bark, but, seizing the oars, pulled 
stoutly towards the island; and here new won- 
ders awaited him. 

Father Cuddy waddled, as fast as cramped 
limbs could carry his rotund corporation, to the 
gate of the monastery, where he loudly demand- 
ed admittance. 

** Holloa! whence come you, master monk, 
and what’s your business?” demanded a stranger 
who occupied the porter’s place. 

*«* Business !—my business!” repeated the con- 
founded Cuddy,—* wiy, do you not know me? 
Has the wine arrived safely ?”” 

“ Hence, fellow !”’ said the porter’s represen- 
tative, in a surly tone; ‘* nor think to impose on 
me with your monkish tales.” 

“* Fellow!’ exclaimed the father: ‘ mercy 
upon us, that I should be so spoken to at the gate 
of my own house !—Scoundrel!”’ cried Caddy, 
raising his voice, * do you not see my garb—my 
holy garb?’’ 

“* Ay, fellow,” replied he of the keys—* the 
garb of laziness and filthy debauchery, which 
has been expelled from out these walls. Know 
you not, idle knave, that the abbey lands and pos- 
sessions were granted in August last to Master 
Robert Collam, by our Lady Elizabeth, sovereign 
queen of England, and paragon of all beauty— 
whom God preserve !”’ 

* Queen of England!’ said Cuddy ; “ there 
never was a sovereign queen of England—this is 
but apiece with the rest. I saw how it was 
going with the stars last night—the world’s turn- 
ed upside down. But surely this is Innisfallen 
island, and I am the father Cuddy, who yester- 
day morning went over to the abbey of Irelagh, 
respecting the tun of wine. Do you not know 
me now?” 

“Know you!—how should I know you?” 
said the keeper of the abbey. ‘ Yet, true it is, 
that I have heard my grandmother, whose mother 
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remembered the man, often speak of the fat fa- 
ther Cuddy of Innisfallen, who made a profane 
and godless ballad in praise of fresh eggs, of 
which he and his vile crew knew more than 
they did of the word good; and who, being 
drank, it is said, tumbled into the lake one 
night, and was drowned; but that must have 
been a hundred, ay, more than a hundred years 
since.” 

“*T'was I who composed that song in praise 
of Margery’s fresh eggs, which is no profane bal- 
lad—no other father Cuddy than myself ever be- 
longed to Innisfallen,” earnestly exclaimed the 
holy man. “ A hundred years !—what was your 
great-grandmother’s name ?” 

“She was a Mahony of Dunlow—Margaret 
ni Mahony; and my grandmother—” 

“ What! merry argery of Dunlow your great- 

ndmother!"’ shouted Cuddy. “St. Brandon 
elp me !—the wicked wench, with that tempting 
bottle!—why, *t was only last night—a hundred 
ears!—your great-grandmother, said you !— 
less us! there has been a strange torpor over 
me ; I must have slept all this time !”” 

That father Cuddy had done so, I think is suf- 
ficiently proved by the changes which occurred 
during his nap. A reformation, and a serious 
one it was for him, had taken place. Pretty 
Margery’s fresh eggs were no longer to be had in 
Innisfallen; and with a heart as heavy as his 
fortsteps, the worthy man directed his course to- 
wards Dingle, where he embarked in a vessel on 
the point of sailing for Malaga. The rich wine 
of that place had of old impressed him with a 
high respect for its monastic establishments, in 
one of which he quietly wore out the remainder 
of his days. 

The stone impressed with the mark of father 
Cuddy’s knees may be seen to this day. Should 
any incredulous persons doubt my story, I re- 

uest them to go to Killarney, where Clough na 
dud —so is the stone called—remains in 
Lord Kenmare’s park, an indisputable evidence 
of the fact. Spillane, the bugle-man, will be 
able to point it out to them, as he did so to 
me ; and here is my sketch by which they may 
identify it. 


SUMMER SONG, 


BY MRS, HEMANS. 


*¢ And I too in Arcadia!” 


A celebrated picture, by Poussin, represents a band 
of youths and maidens suddenly coming upon a tomb 
which bears the inscription, “‘ Et in Arcadia ego.” 


Tuer have wandered in their glee 

With the butterfly and bee ; 

They have climbed o’er heathery swells, 
They have wound through forest delis, 
Mountain moss hath felt their tread, 
Woodland streams their way have led ; 
Flowers in deepest Oread nooks, 
Nurslings of the loneliest brooks, 

Unto them have yielded up 

Fragrant Bell and starry Cup ; 








' 


Chaplets are on every brow, 
What hath staid the wanderers now ? 
Lo! a grey and rustic tomb 
Bowered amidst the rich wood 
Whence those words their stricken 
**I too, shepherds ! in Arcadia dwelt!"” 


There is many a summer sound 
That pale sepulchre around ; 
Thro’ the shade young birds are glancing, 
Insect wings in sun-streaks dancing, 
Glimpses of blue festal skies 
Pouring in when soft winds rise ; 
Violets o’er the turf below 
Shedding out their warmest glow ; 
Yet a spirit not its own, 
O’er the greenwood now is thrown! 
Something of an under note 
Through its music seems to float, 
Something of a stillness grey 
Creeps across the laughing day, 
Something from those old words felt— 
**I too, shepherds, in Arcadia dwelt.’’ 


Was some gentle kindred maid 

In that grave with dirges laid ? 

Some fair creature, with the tone 

Of whose voice a joy is gone, 

Leaving melody and mirth 

Poorer on this altered Earth ? 

Is it thus! that so they stand, 

Dropping flowers from every hand ; 

Flowers, and Lyres, and gathered store 

Of red wild-fruit, prized no more? 

No, from that bright band of morn 

Not one link hath yet been torn ; 

’? is the Shadow of the Tomb, 

Falling thus o’er Summer’s bloom, 

O’er the flush of Love and Life, 

Passing with a sudden strife : 

*Tis the low, prophetic breath 

Rising from the house of death, 
Which thus whispers, those glad hearts to melt— 
**] too, shepherds, in Arcadia dwelt.” 


A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE. 


How beautiful! how more than beautiful! 

How kind, is woman in the hour of pain; 
Even from despair their loving hearts can cull 

A breath of hope—though hope perchance be vain. 
Gently they pillow up the throbbing head, 

And fall their footsteps lightly on the ground ; 
Midnight beholds them at the sick one’s bed, 

And noon still sees them to the sufferer bound! 


They weary not—though weary be the task, 
They faint not by the way—though frail they be, 
They pause not in well-doing—all they ask, 
Is freedom for us from infirmity : 
They heed not that their eyes wax dim with care 
That watching pales the roses on their cheek, 
Strong in their deep affection they can bear, 
And love the vigils that have made them wea 
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DANIEL DEFOE. 


Danie Deror, whose family name was For, 
was the son of a butcher, and was born in Lon- 
don, in 1661. He was brought up for the dis- 
senting ministry, but did not complete his cleri- 
cal education. In 1685 he joined in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, yet was fortunate enough to escape the 
fatal consequences. Previously to that event he 
had preluded as an author by publishing a satiri- 
cal pamphlet, called Speculum Crapegownoorum, 
and a Treatise against the Turks. Having se- 
cured his head, he entered into business, as a ho- 
sier, and also as a tile manufacturer, but he was 
sot successful. His pen still continued to be 
active. To enumerate here even a hundredth 
part of his literary labours, would be impracti- 
cable, as a mere catalogue of them occupies six- 
teen pages. Among the most prominent of his 
verse efforts may be placed his ‘Trueborn Eng- 
lishman, a satire, published in 1701. In rugged 
metre, but often with forcible thoughts and lan- 
guage, it reprehends the ingratitude which was 
manifested towards his political idol, William 
Ill. In 1702, when the high church tory party 
was displaying its persecuting spirit, Defoe 
brought out his admirable ironical pamphlet, 
The Shortest Way with the Dissenters. The 
House of Commons voted ita seditious libel, and 
acourt of justice, or rather of injustice, sentenced 
him to be fined, imprisoned, and pilloried. To 
the last of these inflictions Pope has alluded in 
aline which disgraces only its author. Defoe, 
feeling that it is crime and not the scaffold that 
makes shame, poured forth his feelings in a high- 
spirited Hymn to the Pillory. While he was 
in confinement, he commenced The Review, a 
periodical which probably gave rise to the Tatler. 
At the end of two years he was released by Har- 
ley, and was employed on several confidential 
missions, particularly in contributing to effect 
the union with Scotland. Of the Union he af- 
terwards published an excellent history. To- 
wards the end of the reign of Anne, he was 
again imprisoned for a work similar to The Short- 
est Way, and was again extricated by Harley. 
On the accession of George I. Defoe was in a 
manner proscribed by that very whig party of 
Which he had been one of the most strenuous and 

€ supporters. Disgusted with politics, he 
‘umed his genius to other subjects. The first 
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result of his labour was the Family Instructor, 
In 1719 he prodaced the inimitable Robinson 
Crusoe, which speedily became popular, and 
must ever remain so, It was succeeded by a 
crowd of other performances, among which stand 
prominent The Adventures of a Cavalier, A Jour- 
nal of the Plague in 1665, The Political History 
of the Devil, and a System of Magic. It isa 
melancholy circumstance that, in spite of his 
talents and industry, the latter days of Defoe 
were darkened, not only by the misconduct of 
a son, but by the evils attendant on penury. He 
died, insolvent, in the parish of Cripplegate, in 
April, 1731. He has been correctly described 
as ‘*a man of the strongest natural powers, a 
lively imagination, and solid judgment, joined 
with an unshaken probity in his moral conduct, 
and an invincible integrity in his political sphere.” 


8 © Cte 


DR. TOBIAS SMOLLET. 


Dr. Tosias SMOLLET, a writer of varied talents, 
was born in 1721, at Dalquhurn, in Dumbarton- 
shire; was educated at Dumbarton Grammar 
School; and studied medicine at Glasgow, where 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon. He served as 
surgeon’s mate in the expedition against Cartha- 
gena, and, after a short residence in Jamaica, he 
returned to England, settled in the metropolis, 
and adopted the profession of an author. The 
tragedy of The Regicide, the spirited poem call- 

d The Tears of Scotland, and Advice and Re- 
proof, two satires, were his first productions. 
In 1748 he gave to the press the novel of Rode- 
rick Random, which raised him into popularity. 
It was followed, at various intervals, by Pere- 
grine Pickle, Count Fathom, a translation of Don 
Quixote, a History of England, Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, The Adventares of an Atom, Travels, 
and Humphry Clinker. The growling tone of 
his travels drew upon him, under the appellation 
of Smelfungus, the playful satire of Sterne. In 
1756, he established The Critical Review; for a 
libel in which, upon Admiral Knowles, he suf- 
fered fine and imprisonment. He was one of the 
champions of Lord Bute, in support of whom he 
published The Briton, a weekly paper, which was 
speedily silenced by the North Briton of Wilkes. 

e died, near Leghorn, in 1771. 
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THE OFFICERS, 
A STORY OF THE LAST WAR. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


Sopnia Cuements had just arrived in Phila- 
delphia, on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Darnel, the 
widow of a merchant who had left his family in 
very affluent cireumstances. The children were 
a son now settled in business at Canton, two very 
pretty daughters, who had recently quitted school, 
and a boy just entering his twelfth year. 

Miss Clements, who (being the child of a se- 
cond marriage) was twenty years younger than 
Mrs. Darnel,-had resided since the death of her 
parents with an unmarried brother in New York, 
where her beauty and her mental accomplish- 
ments had gained her many admirers, none of 
whom, however, had been able to make any im- 
pression on her heart. 

Sophia Clements was but a few years older 
than her gay and giddy nieces, who kindly offer- 
ed to pass her off as their cousin, declaring that 
she was quite too young to be called aunt. But 
secure in the consciousness of real youth, she pre- 
ferred being addressed by the title that properly 
belonged to her. 

The visit of Sophia Clements was in the last 
year of the second contest between England and 
America; and she found the heads of her two 
nieces filled chiefly with the war, and particular 
ly with the officers. They had an infinity to tell 
her of “ the stirring times” that had prevailed in 
Philadelphia, and were still prevailing. And 
she found it difficult to convince them that there 
was quite as much drumming and fifing in New 
York, and rathengnore danger ; as that city, from 
its vicinity to the ocean, was much easier of ac- 
eess to the enemy. 

The boy Robert was, of course, not behind his 
sisters in enthusiasm for the “ pride, pomp, and 
eircumstances of glorious war,”’ and they were 
indebted to him for much soldier-news that they 
would not otherwise have had the felicity of 
knowing—his time, between school hours, being 
always spent in collecting it. 

On the morning after Miss Clements’ arrival, 
she and her nieces were sitting at their muslin 
work,—an occupation at that time very customary 
with the ladies, as no foreign articles of cotton 
embroidery were then to be purchased. There 
was mueh military talk, and frequent running to 
the window by the two girls, to look out at a 
passing recruiting party, with their drum and fife, 
and colours, and to admire the gallant bearing of 
the sergeant that walked in front with his drawn 
sword : for reeruiting sergeants always have 


* A swashing and a martial outside.” 


“ Certainly,” said Harriet Darnel, “ it is right 
and proper to wish for peaee ; but still, to say the 
truth, war-time is a very amusing time. Every- 
thing will seem so flat when it is over.” 

“T fear, indeed,” replied Miss Clements, 
smiling, “that you will find some difficulty in re- 
turning to the ‘ dull pursuits of civil life.’ ” 

“ Aunt Sophy,” said Caroline, “JT wish you 


had been here in the summer, when we were all | 





digging at the fortifications that were thrown up 
in the neighbourhood of the city, to defend it ig 
case of an attack by land. Each citizen gave a 
day’s work, and worked with his own hands, 
They went in bodies, according to their trades 
and professions, marching out at early daw 

their digging implements. They were 
preceded by a band of music, playing Hail Co 
lumbia or Washington’s March, and they return- 
ed at dusk in the same manner. We regularly 
took care to see them whenever they passed by.” 

“ The first morning,” said Harriet, “they came 
along so very early that none of us were up till 
the sound of the musie wakened us; and being 
in our night-clothes we could only peep at them 
through the half-closed shutters; but afterwards 
we took care to be always up and dressed in time, 
so that we could throw open the windows, and 
lean out, and gaze after them till they were out 
of sight. You cannot think how affecting it was. 
Our eyes were often filled with tears as we look- 
ed at them—even though they were not soldiers, 
but merely our own people, and had no uniform.” 

** All instances of patriotism, or of self-devo- 
tion for the general good, are uadoubtedly affect- 
ing,” observed Sophia. 

“* Every trade went in its turn,” pursued Har. 
riet, “ and every man of every trade, masters and 
journeymen,—none stayed behind. One day we 
saw the butchers go, another day the bakers; also 
the carpenters and bricklayers, then the shoema- 
kers and the tailors, the ecurriers, and saddlers, 
and blacksmiths. Frequently two or three trades 
went out together. There were the type-founders, 
and the printers, and the bookbinders. The mer- 
chants also assisted, and the lawyers, and the 
clergymen of every denomination. Most of the 
Irishmen went twice—first, according to their 
respective trades, and again as Irishmen only. 
That day they marched out playing “ St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in the Morning.” The negroes had 
their day also; and we heard them laughing and 
talking long before we saw them. Only imagine 
the giggling and chattering of oc hundred 
negroes.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Linley took us out in their car- 
riage to see the fortifications,’ resumed Caroline. 
‘It was the lawyers’ day; and there we saw 
some of the principal gentlemen of the city, in 
straw hats ard round jackets, and some in their 
waistcoats only, with their shirt sleevés rolled 
up, digging with pickaxes and spades, and wheel- 
ing barrows full of sods. It was delightful to 
look at them.” 

“ There’s a drum and fife again !’” exclaimed 
Harriet. ‘ See, see, Aunt Sophy, do look out; 
here’s another recruiting party,—and they have 
picked up four men, who have actually joined 
them in the street. How glad I am.” ; 

* Do come and look, aunt,” said Caroline; “tt 
is not the same party that passed a little while 
ago. I know it by the sergeant, who has darker 
hair and eyes than the other. This is Lieutenant 
Bunting’s recruiting party. He has handbills 
on all the corners, headed ‘ List, list,—0 
list!’ ”” 

“« Aunt Sophy,” said Harriet, as they resumed 
their seats, ** you cannot imagine what a lively 
summer we have had.”’ , 

“I can easily imagine,” replied Sophia, “ thet 
you almost lived out of the window.” 
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« How could we do otherwise,”’ answered Har- 
riet, “* when there was so much to look at, par- 
ticularly during the alarm. Alarms are certainly 
very exciting.” 

* Undoubtedly,”’ observed Sophia ; “ but what 
was the alarm?” 

“Qh! there has been one long alarm all sum- 
mer; and it is still going on, or our volunteers 
would not stay so long at Camp Dupont. But 
there, it seems, they may have to r>main till winter 
drives the British away from the Capes.” 

“T conclude,” said Miss Clements, “the alarm 
par excellence was when the enemy sailed up the 
Chesapeake to attack Baltimore, and there was 
an apprehension of their crossing over to Phila- 
delphia.” 

“The very time,’’ answered Harriet. ‘* We 
had a troop of horse reconnoitring on the Chesa- 

ake. Their camp was at Mount Bull, near 

lkton. They were all gentlemen, and they 
acted in turn as videttes. One of them arrived 
here every evening with despatches for General 
Bloomfield concerning the inovements of the ene- 
my—and they still come. You know last even- 
ing, soon after your arrival, one of the times I 
ran to the window was to see the vidette gallop- 
ing along the street, looking so superbly in his 
light-horseman’s uniform; with his pisto]s in his 
holsters, and his horse’s feet striking fire from the 
stones.” 


“Once,” said Caroline, “ we heard a gallop- 


ing in the middle of the night, and therefore we 
all got up and looked out. In a few minutes the 
streets were full of men who had risen and drest 
themselves, and gone out to get the news. I was 
so sorry that, being women, we could not do the 


same. But we sent Bob—you don’t know how 
useful we find Bob. He is versed in all sorts of 
soldiers and officers, and every kind of uniform, 
and the right way of wearing it. He taught us 
to distinguish a captain from a lieutenant, and an 
infantry from an artillery officer,—silver for in- 
fantry, and gold for artillery,—and then there is 
the staff uniform besides, and the dragoons, and 
the rifle officers, and the engineers. Of course, I 
mean the regular army. As to volunteers and 
nilitia, we knew them long ago.” 

“ But you are forgetting the vidette that gal- 
_ through the streets at midnight,” said So- 
phia. 
“True, aunt; but when one has so much to 
tell, itis difficult to avoid digressions. Well, 
thea—this vidette brought news of the attack on 
Baltimore; and by daylight there was as much 
confusion and bustlein the town, as if we had ex- 
pected the enemy before breakfast. 

“ We saw all the volunteer companies march 
off,” said Harriet, taking up the narrative. ‘They 
started immediately to intercept the British on 
their way to Philadelphia,—for we were sure 
they would make an attempt to come. We had 
seen from our windows, these volunteers drilling 
for weeks before, in the State House Yard. It 
is delightfd@to have a house in such a situation. 

Y favourite company was the Washington 
Guards, but Caroline preferred the State Fenci- 

» liked the smart close round jackets of 
the Guards, and their black belts, and their tall 
black feathers tipped with red. There was some- 
thing novel and out of the common way in their 
woiform,”” 
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** No matter.” said Caroline, “the dress of 
the State Fencibles was far more manly and be- 
coming. They wore coatees, and white belts, 
and little white pompons tipped with red ; pom- 
pons stand the wind and weather much better 
than tall feathers. And then the State Fencibles 
were all such genteel, respectable men.” 

** So were the Washington Guards,”’ retorted 
Harriet, ** and younger besides.” 

**No, no,”’ replied Caroline, “ it was their 
short, boyish-looking jackets that gave them that 
appearance.” 

** Well, well,”’ resumed Harriet, “I must say 
that all the volunteer companies looked their 
very best the day they marched off in full ex- 
pectation of a battle. I liked them every one. 
Even the blankets which were folded under their 
knapsacks, were becoming to them. We saw 
some of the most fashionable gentlemen of the 
city shoulder their muskets, and go off as guards 
to the baggage-wagons, laughing as if they con- 
sidered it an excellent joke.” 

‘“* To think,” said Caroline, * of the hardships 
they have to suffer in camp. After the worst of 
the alarm had subsided, many of the volunteers 
obtained leave of absence for a day or two, ~ 
came up to the city to visit their families, an 
attend a little to business. We always knew 
them in a moment by their sun-burnt faces. 
They told all about it, and certainly their suffer- 
ings have been dreadful for gentlemen. Standing 
guard at night, and in al] weather,—sleeping ia 
tents, without any bedsteads, and with no seats 
but their trunks,—cooking their own dinners, 
and washing their own dishes,—and, above all, 
having to eat their own awful cooking !” 

‘* But you forget the country volunteers,” said 
Harriet, ‘‘ that came pouring in from all parts of 
Pennsylvania. We saw them every one as they 
passed through the city on their way down to 
Camp Dupont. And really we liked them also. 
Most of the country companies wore rifle-dresses 
of coloured cotton, trimmed with fringe; for in- 
stance, some had blue with red fringe, others 
green with yellow fringe ; some brown with blue 
fringe. One company was drest entirely in yel- 
low, spotted with black. They looked like great 
two-legged leopards. We were very desirous of 
discovering who an old gray-haired man was that 
rode at the head. He was a fine-looking old fel- 
low, and his dress and his horse were of the same 
entire gray. I shall never forget that man.” _ 

‘‘] shall never forget any thing connected with 
the alarm,” resumed Caroline. ‘* There was a 
notice published in all the papers, and stuck up 
at every corner, telling what was to be done, in 
case the enemy were actually approaching the 
city. Three guns were to be fired from the Navy 
Yard as a signal for the inhabitants to prepare 
for immediate danger. You can’t think how anx- 
iously we listened for those three guns.” 

‘TI can readily believe it,’’ said Miss Cle- 
ments. 

« We knew some families,” continued Caro- 
line, “‘ that, in anticipation of the worst, went and 
engaged lodgings in out of the way places, thirty 
or forty miles from town, that they might have 
retreats secured ; and they packed up their plate, 
and other valuable articles, for removal at a short 
notice. We begged of mamma to let us stay 


| through every thing, as we might never have 
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another opportunity of being in a town that was 
taken by the enemy; and as no gentleman be- 
longing to us was in any way engaged in the 
war, we thought the British would not molest ws. 
To say the truth, mamma took the whole alarm 
very coolly, and always said she had no appre- 
hensions for Philadelphia.” 

** Maria Milden was at Washington,” observed 
Harriet, ** when the British burnt the President’s 
house and the Capitol, and she told us all about 
it, for she was so fortunate as to see the whole. 
Nobody seems to think they will burn the State 
House, if they should come to Philadelphia. But 
I do—don’t you, aunt Sophia. What a. grand 
sight it would be, and how fast the State House 
bell would ring for its own fire.” 

** We can only hope they will always be pre- 
vented from reaching the city at all,” replied 
Miss Clements. 

* But don’t I hear a trumpet,” exclaimed Ca- 
roline ; and the girls were again at the window. 

“Oh! that is the troop of the United States’ 
dragoons that Bob admires so much,” cried Har- 
riet. ‘** They have recruited a hundred men here 
in the city. I suppose they are on their way to 
the lines. Look, look, aunt Sophy,—now you 
must acknowledge this to be a fine sight.” 

“Tt is,” said Sophia. 


* Only see,” continued Harriet, “ how the long | 


| 
| 
| 
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tresses of white horse-hair on their helmets are | riages. 


near Derby. The young ladies with the flag stood 
on the steps of a house in Chestnut street, and 
the officers were ranged in front. She that held 
the standard delivered a short address on the oe- 
casion, and the ensign who received it knelt on 
one knee, and replied very handsomely to her 
speech. Then the drums rolled, and the band 
struck up, and the colours waved, and the officers 
all saluted the ladies.” 

“In what way ?”’ asked Sophia. 

“Oh, with their swords. A military salute is 
superb—Bob showed us ali the motions. Logk 
now, aunt Sophia, I’ll do it with this fly-brush, 
That’s exactly the way.” 

“T have always considered a military salute 
extremely graceful,’ said Miss Clements, 

+ But we have still more to tell about this re. 
giment,” continued Caroline. ‘* You must know 
we spent a most delightful day in their camp— 
axualty in their camp.” 

“ And how did you happen to arrive at that 
pitch of felicity?’ asked Sophia. 

“Oh!” replied Caroline, ‘we are, most for- 
tunately for us, acquainted with the family of an 
officer belonging to this district, and they invited 


| us to join them on a visit to the camp. Oar 


friends had made arrangements for having a sort 
of pic-nic dinner there, and baskets of cold pro- 
visions were accordingly conveyed in the car- 
The weather was charming, for it was 


waving in the wind; and see how gallantly they | the Indian summer, and every thing conspired to 


hold their sabres; and look at the captain as he 
rides at their head,—only see his moustaches. I 
hope that captain will not be killed.” 

** But I shall be sorry if he is not wounded,” 
said Caroline. ‘ Wounded officers are always 
so much admired. You know, Harriet, we saw 
one last winter with his arm in a sling, anda 
black patch on his forehead. How sweetly he 
looked.” : 

* Nay,” said Harriet, ‘* I cannot assent to that; 


for he was one of the ugliest men I ever saw, both | 


face and figure, and all the wounding in the 
world would not have made him handsome.” 

“ Well, interesting then,” persisted Caroline ; 
“ you must own that he looked interesting, and 
that’s every thing.”’ 

“ May I ask,” said Miss Clements, “if you 
are acquainted with any officers ?”’ 

* Oh, yes,” replied Harriet, ** we meet with 
them sometimes at houses where we visit. How 
very unlucky it is that brother Francis happens 
to be living in Canton, just at this time of all 
others. If he were with us, we could go more 
into company, and his friends would visit at our 
house—and of course he would know a great 
many officers, But mamma is so very particular, 
and so very apprehensive about us, she cannot 
herself be persuaded to go to any public places. 
I wish Bob were grown up.” 

** We were very desirous,” said Caroline, “ of 


be delightful. First we saw a review : how ele- 
gantly the officers looked galloping along the 


| line-—and then the maneuvres of the soldiers 


were superb,—they seemed to move by magic. 


| When the review was over, the officers were all 


invited to share our dinner. As they always 
went to Derby (which was close by) for their 
meals, they had no conveniences for dining in 
camp; and the contrivances that were resorted 
to for the accommodation of our party caused us 
much amusement. The flies of two or three tents 
were put together so as to make a sort of pavi- 
lion for us. Some boards were brought, and laid 


| upon barrels, so as to form a table, and for table- 


cloths we had sheets supplied by the cclonel. 
We sat on benches of rough boards, similar t 
those that formed the table. Plates, and knives 
and forks, were borrowed for us of the soldiers. 
We happened to have no salt with us,—some, 
therefore, was procured from the men’s pork-bar- 


_tels, and we made paper salt-cellars to put itis. 


But the effect of our table was superb, all the 
gentlemen being in full uniform—such a range 


| of epaulettes and sashes! Their swords and cha- 


peaux, which they had thrown under a tree, form 
ed such a picturesque heap! The music was 
playing for us all the time, and we were waited 
upon by orderlies—think of eg 2 plate 
taken by a soldier in uniform. ine-glasses 
being scarce among us, when a gentleman I» 


being among the young ladies that joined in pre- | vited a lady to take wine with him, she drank 


senting a standard, last October, toa regiment of 
infantry that was raised chiefly in the city, but 
mamma would not permit us. However, we saw 
the ceremony from a window. The young ladies 
who gave the standard were all dressed alike in 
white muslin frocks and long white kid gloves, 
with thei: hair plain and without ornament—they 
looked sweetly. The regiment had marched into 
town for the purpcse,—for they were encamped 


first, and gave him her glass, and he drank oat 


_ of it—and so many pretty things were said 


the oceasion. After dinner the colonel took 08 
to his tent, which was distinguished from the 


| others by being larger, and having a fiag flying 


in front, and what they call a picket fence round 
it. Then we were conducted all through the 


| camp, each lady leaning on the arm of an offeer: 


we almost thought ourselves in Paradise. Fet 
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weeks afterwards we could scarcely bear to speak 
to a citizen—Mr. Wilson and Mr. Thomson 
seemed quite sickening.” 

« What nonsense you are talking,” said Mrs. 
Darnel, who, unperceived by her daughters, had 
entered the room but a few moments before, and 
seated herself on the sofa with her sewing. 
“When you are old enough to think of marry- 
ing, (the two girls smiled and exchanged 
glances) you may consider yourselves very for- 
tunate if any such respectable young men as the 
two you have mentioned so disdainfully, should 
deem you worthy of their choice. 

“I have no fancy for respectable young men,” 
said Harriet, in a low voice. 

“IT hope you will live to change your opinion,” 
pursued Mrs. Darnel. ‘ I cannot be all the time 
checking and reproving; but my consolation is 
that when the war is over, you will both come 
to your senses,—and while it lasts, the officers 
have, fortunately, something else to think of than 
courtship and marriage; and are seldom long 
enough in one place to undertake any thing more 
than a mere flirtation.” 

“For my part,” said Miss Clements, “ no- 
thing could induce me to marry an officer. Even 
in time of peace to have no settled home ; and to 
be transferred continually from place to place, 
not knowing at what moment the order for remo- 
val may arrive ;—and certainly in time of war my 
anxiety for my husband’s safety would be so 
great as entirely to destroy my happiness.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Darnel, ** I wish for a thou- 
sand reasons that this war was over. Setting 
aside all more important considerations, the in- 
convenience it causes in our domestic concerns 
is too incessant to be trifling. We are not yet 
prepared to live comfortably without the aid of 
foreign importations. ‘The price of every thing 
has risen enormously.” 

“That is very true, mamma,”’ observed Harriet; 
“only think of having to give two dollars a yard 
for slight Florence silk; such silk as before the 
war we would not have worn at all—but now we 
are glad to get any thing,—and two dollars a pair 
for cotton stockings ; cambric muslin a dollar and 
ahalf a yard—a dolar fora paper of pins—twen- 
ty-five cents for a cotton ball !” 

“And groceries!” resumed Mrs. Darnel ; 


“sugar a dollar a pound—lemons half a dollar.a, SS , ._o- 
“| bravely at Tippecanoe, and was rewarded wi 


piece!” 

“I must say,”’ said Caroline, “ I am very tired 
-¥ cream of tartar lemonade. I find it wherever 

0.”” 

“ Well, all this is bad enough,” said Harriet; 
“ but somehow it does not make us the least un- 
happy, and certainly we are any thing but dull.” 
_“ And then it is so pleasant,” remarked Caro- 
line, “ every now and then to hear the bells ring- 
ing, and to find that it is for a victory; and it is 
80 glorious to be taking ship after ship from the 

ritish. Bob says he envied the New Yorkers 
the day the frigate United States brought in the 
Macedonian.” 

_“Town,” said Miss Clements, “ that the ex- 
citement of that day can never be forgotten by 
those that felt it. ie had been ascertained the 
Hae before that these ships were off Sandy 
Hook, ut in the morning there was a heavy fog 
Which, it was feared, would prevent their com- 


Mg up to the city. Nevertheless, thousands of ' 





people were assembled at daylight on the Bat- 
tery. At lasta sunbeam shone out, the fog clear- 
ed off with almost unprecedented rapidity, and 
there lay the two frigates at anchor, side by side 
—the Macedonian with the American colours 
flying above the British ensign. So loud were 
the acclamations of the spectators, that they were 
heard half over the city, and they ceased not till 
both vessels commenced firing a salute.” 

The conversation was finally interrupted by 
the arrival of some female visiters, who joined 
Mrs. Darnel in lamenting the inconveniences of 
the times. One fearing that if the present state 
of things continued, she would soon be obliged 
to dress her children in domestic gingham, and 
the other producing from her reticle a pattern for 
a white linen glove, which she had just borrow- 
ed with a view of making some for herself; kid 
gloves being now so scarce that they were rarely 
to be had at any price. 

A few evenings afterwards, our young ladies 
were invited to join a party to-a ball, where Mr, - 
Wilson and Mr. Thomson were treated with con- 
siderable indifference by the two Miss Darnels, 
but being very persevering young men, they con- 
soled themselves with the hope that /e bon tems 
viendra, About the middle of the evening, the 
girls espied at a distance, among the crowd of 
gentlemen near the door, the glitter of a pair of 
silver epaulettes. 

“There’s a field-officer, aunt Sophia,” said 
Harriet : “ he wears two a, and is there- 
fore either a major or acolonc]. So I am deter- 
mined to dance with him.” 

“If you can,” added Caroline. 

‘** How will you accomplish this enterprise ?” 
asked Sophia. 

“ Oh!” replied Harriet, “I saw him talking 
to Mr. Wilson, who, I suppose, has got acquaint- 
ed with him somehow. So I'll first dance with 
poor Wilson, just to put him into a 7 humour, 
and I’ll make him introduce this field-officer to 
me.” 

All this was accomplished. She did dance 
with Mr. Wilson—he was put into a good hu- 
mour; and when, half-laughing, half-blushing, 
she requested that he would contrive for her an 
introduction to the field-officer, he smiled, and, 
somewhat to her surprise, said at onee, “ Your 
wish shall be gratified,” adding, “he fought 


a commission in the regular service.”’ 

Mr. Wilson then left her, and in a few minutes 
returned with the gentleman in question, whom 
he introduced as Major Steifenbiegen. The ma- 
jor was of German extraction, (as his name de- 
noted) and came originally from one of the back 
counties of Pennsylvania. 

When Harriet Darnel had a near view of him, 
she found that the field-officer, though a tall, 
stout man, was not distinguished by any elegance 
of figure, and that his features, though by no 
means ugly, were heavy and inexpressive, and 
his s.ovements very much like those of a wooden 
image set in motion by springs. However, he 
was in full uniform, and had two epaulettes, and 
wore the U. S. button. 

On being introduced by young Wilson to Har- 
riet and her companions, the major bowed almost 
to the floor, as he gravely requested the honour 
of Miss Darnel’s hand for the next set,—which 
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he told her he was happy to say was a country-- 
dance. On her assenting, he expressed his gra- 
titude in slow and measured terms, and in a man- 
ner that showed he had been studying his speech 
during his progress across the ball-room. 

o Madam,” said he, ** will you have the good- 
ness to accept my most obliged thanks for the 
two honours you are doing me; first, in desiring 
the acquaintance of so unworthy an object, and 
secondly, madam, in agreeing to dance with me. 
I have never been so much favoured by so fine a 
young lady.” 

Harriet looked reproachfully at Mr. Wilson for 
having betrayed to Major Steifenbiegen her wish 
for the introduction; but Wilson afterwards took 
an opportunity of making her understand that she 
had nothing to fear ; the field-officer being entire- 
ly guiltless of the sin of vanity—as far, at least, 
as regarded the ladies. 

In a few minutes, a fair-haired, slovenly, but 
rather handsome young man, in a citizen’s old 
brown sartout, with an epaulette on his left shoul- 
der, came up to Major Steifenbiegen, and slap- 

ing him on the back, said, ** Well, here I am, 
ust from Washington. I’ve got a commission, 
a see I’ve mounted my epaulette,—and the 
tailor is making my uniform. Who's that pretty 
gil you’re going to dance with ?” he added, in a 
oud whisper. 

“Miss Darnel,” replied the major, drawing 
him aside, and speaking in a tone quite different 
from that in which he thought proper to address 
the ladies. 

“Is that her sister beside her—the one that’s 
drest exactly the same?” 

“1 presume so.” 

“You know it is—she’s the prettiest of the 
two. So introduce me, and I declarr I’)] take 
her out.” 

“1 don’t see how you can dance in that long 
surtout,”’ observed the major. 

* Just as well as you can in those long jack- 
boots.” 

* But I’m in full uniform,’’ said the major, 
“and your dress is neither one thing nor t’other.” 

* No matter for that,”’ replied the youth, * I’m 
old Virginia, and am above carring about my 
dress. Haven't I my epaulette on my shoulder 
to let every body know Pm an officer—and that’s 
enough. Show me the girl that would’nt be wil- 
ling atany minute to ‘ pack up her tatters and 
follow the drum.’ ” 

we rd Steifenbiegen then introduced to the la- 
dies Lieutenant Tinsley, who requested Miss 
Caroline Darnel’s hand for the next dance. Ca- 
roline consoling herself with the idea that her 
officer, though in an old brown surtout and dingy 
Jefferson shoes, was younger and handsomer than 
Harriet’s major, allowed him, as he expressed it, 
to carry her to the dance,—which he did by tuck- 
ing her hand under his arm, and walking very 
fast; informing her, at the same time, that he 
was old Virginia. 

Major Steifenbiegen respectfully took the tips 
of Harriet’s fingers, saying, “ Madam, I am 
highly obligated to you for allowing me the pri- 
vilege of leading you by the hand to the dance: 
I consider it a third honour.” 

, “Then you are three by honours,” said Tins- 
ey. 

Miss Clements, who was too much fatigued 





by six sets of cotillions to undertake the * nevep. 
ending, still-beginning, country-dance,” remain. 
ed in her seat, talking to her last partner, and re. 
garding at a distance the proceedings of her two 
nieces and their military beaux. 

It is well known that during the late war com. 
missions were frequently obtained by men whose 
only qualification for the profession of arms was 
the usual degree of personal courage, and who, 
in education, (nanners, and appearance, were in- 
finitely inferior to the present high cast of Ame 
rican officers. 

The Miss Darnels and their partners took their 
places near the top of the country-dance. While 
it was forming, each of the gentlemen endeayogr. 
ed to entertain his lady according to his own 
—the major by slowly hammering out a conleall 
dull and awkward compliments, and the lieute. 
nant by a profusion of idle talk that Caroline 
laughed at without knowing why ; seasoned as it 
was with local words and phrases, and with 
boastings about that section of the Union which 
had the honour of being his birth-place. 

** Madam,” said the major, “ I think it is the 
duty of an officer—the bounden duty—to make 
himself agreeable, that is, to be perpetually po 
lite, and so forth. I mean we are to be always 
agreeable to the ladies, because the ladies are 
always agreeable tous. Perhaps, madam, I don’t 
speak loud enough. Madam, don’t you think it 
the duty of an officer to be polite and agreeable 
to the ladies ?”’ 

“* Certainly,” answered Harriet, * of an offi- 
cer, and of all gentlemen.” 

“Very true, madam,” persisted the major, 
‘* your sentiments are quite correct. All gentle- 
men should be polite to the fair sex, but officers 
particularly. Not that I would presume to hint 
they ought to be so out of gratitude, or that ladies 
are apt to like officers—I have not that vanity, 
madam—we are not a vain people—that is, we 
officers. But perhaps, madam, my conversation 
does not amuse you.”” 

**Oh! yes it does,” replied Harriet, archly. 

“ Well, madam, if it doesn’t, just mention it t 
me, and I] willingly stop—the honour of dancing 
with so fine a young lady is sufficient happiness.” 

“Well, Miss,” said young Tinsley to Care 
line, “ you have but a strannge sort of dancing 
here to the north. I can’t make out much with 
your cotillions. Before one has time to learn the 
figure by heart they’re over; and as to your s* 
shay and balanjay, I don’t know which is whieh: 
I’m not good at any of your French capers—I’m 
old Virginia. Give me one of our own — 
try reels—‘ Fire in the mountains,’ or ‘ Possum 
up the gum tree,’—I could show you the figure 
in a minute, with ourselves and two chars.” — 

The dance had now commenced ; and Major 
Steifenbiegen showed some signs of trepidation, 
saying to Miss Darnel, ‘ Madam, will you a- 
low me, if I may be so bold, to tax your go 
ness farther, by depending entirely on your 
instructions as to the maneeuvres of the dance. 
cannot say, madam, that I ever was a dancing 
character—some people are not. It’s a study that 
I have but lately taken up. But with so fine 4 
young lady for a teacher, i hope to acquit m 
properly. Ihave been informed that Rome was 
not built inaday. Please, madam, to tell me 
what I em to do first,” 
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« Observe the gentleman above you,” replied 
Harriet, “ and you will see in a moment.” 

The major did observe, but could not “ catch 
the idea.” The music was Fisher’s Hornpipe, 
at that time very popular as a country dance, and 
Major Steifenbiegen was at length made to un- 
derstand that he was first to go down by him- 
self, outside of the line of gentlemen, and with- 
out his partner, who was to go down on the in- 
side. He set off on his lonely expedition with 
rather a ¢riste countenance. ‘To give himself a 
wide field, he struck out so far into the vacant 

of the room, that a stranger, entering at the 
moment, would have supposed that, for some 
misdemeanor, he had been expelled from the 
dance, and was performing a solitary pas seul by 
lof penance. “His face brightened, however, 
a gentleman, observing that he “ took no 
note of time,” kindly recalled him to his place in 
the vicinity of Miss Darnel. But his perplexities 
were now increased. In crossing hands he went 
every way but the right one, and the confusion 
he caused, and his formal apologies, were as an- 
noying to his partner,—who tried in vain to rec- 
tify his mistakes—as they were diverting to the 
other ladies. He ducked his head, and raised his 
shoulders, every time he made a dive at their 
hands, lifting his feet high, like the Irishman 
that “rose upon sugan, and sunk upon gad.” 

Harriet could almost have cried with vexation ; 
but the worst was still to come, and she pre- 
pared for the crowning misery of going down 
the middle with Major Steifenbiegen. He no 
longer touched merely the ends of her fingers, 
but he grasped both her hands hard, as if to se- 
cure her protection, and holding them high above 
her head, he blundered down the dance, running 
against one person, stumbling over another, and 
looking like a frightened fool, while his uniform 
made him doubly conspicuous. The smiles of 
the company were irrepressible, and those at a 
distance laughed outright. 

When they came to the bottom, Harriet, who 
was completely out of patience, declared herself 
fatigued, and insisted on sitting down; and 
the major saying that it was his duty to com- 
ply with every request of so fine a young lady, 
led her to Miss Clements, who, though pained 
at her niece’s evident mortification, had been an 
amused spectator of the dance. ‘The major then 
took his station beside Harriet, fanning her awk- 
wardly, and desiring permission to entertain her 
till the next set. She hinted that it would pro- 
bably be more agreeable to him to join some of 
his friends on the other side of the room ; but he 
told her that he could not be so ungrateful for 
the numerous honours she had done him, as to 
prefer any society to her’s. 

In the mean time, Caroline Darnel had fared 
but little better with Lieutenant Tinsley; and 
she was glad to recollect, for the honour of the 
army, that he was only an officer of yesterday, 
and also to hope (as was the truth,) that he was 
by no means a fair sample of the sons of Vir- 
ginta. He danced badly and ridiculously, though 
certainly not from embarrassment, romped and 
Scampered, and was entirely regardless of Jes 
bienséances, 

When they had got to the bottom of the set, 
and had paused to take breath, the lieutenant 
began to describe to Caroline an opossum hunt 








then told her how inferior was the rabbit of 
Pennsylvania to the “ old yar’* of Virginia; 
and descanted on the excellence of their corn- 
bread, bacon, and barbecued chickens. He ac- 
knowledged, however, that ** where he was 
raised, the whole neighbourhood counted on hav- 
ing the ague every spring and fall.” 

“Then why do they stay there?” inquired 
Caroline. ‘1 wonder that any people, who are 
able to leave it, should persist in living in such 
a place.” 

“Oh! you don’t know us at all,” replied 
Tinsley. ‘* We are so used to the ague that 
when it quits us we feel as if we were parting 
with an old friend. As for me, I fit against it 
for awhile, and then gave up; finding thatall the 
remedies, except mint-juleps, were worse than 
the disease. I used to sit on the stars and shake, 
wrapped in my big overcoat, with my hat on, 
and the capes drawn over my head—I’m old 
Virginia.” 

Like her sister, Caroline now expressed a de- 
sire to quit the dance and to sit down, to which 
her partner assented; and, after conveying het 
to her party, and telling her ** There, now, you 
can say you have danced with an officer,” he 
wheeled off, adding that **he would go and get 
a cigyar, and take a stroll round the squarr 
with it.” 

The major looked astonished at Tinsley’s 
immediate abandonment of a lady so young and 
so pretty, and by way of contrast, was more ob- 
sequious than ever to Harriet, reiterating the re- 
— which he had made her as they quitted the 

ance, to honour him with her hand for the next 
set; telling her that now, having had some prae- 
tice, he hoped, with her instructions, to acquit 
himself better than in the last. Harriet parried 
his importunities as adroitly as she could; de- 
termined to avoid any farther exhibition with 
him, and yet unwilling to sit still, aceording to 
the usual ball-room penalty for refusing the in- 
vitation of a proffered partner: ; 

Both the girls had been thoroughly ashamed 
of their epauletted beaux, and had often, during 
the dance, looked with wistful eyes towards 
Messrs. Wilson and Thomson, who were very 
genteel young men, and very good dancers, and 
whose partners—two beautiful girls—seemed 
very happy with them. 

The major, seeing that other gentlemen were 
doing so, now departed in quest of lemonade for 
the ladies, and taking advantage of his absence, 
Harriet exclaimed, “ Oh, aunt Sophy, aunt Sophy! 
tell me what to do—I cannot dance again with 
that intolerable man, neither do I wish to be 
compelled to sit still in consequence of refusing 
him. I have paid dearly for his two He 

** My fool had but one,” said Caroline, “ and 
a citizen’s coat beside, therefore my bargain was 
far worse than yours. I have some hope, how- 
ever, that he has no notion of asking me again, 
and if he has, that he will not get back from his 
tour round the squarr before the next set begins. 
I wish his cigar was the size of one of those 
candles, that he might be the longer gettin 
through with it. Oh! that some one would as 
me immediately.” 

‘Tam sure I wish the same,”’ said Harriet. 


* Hare- 
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At that moment they were gladdened by the 
approach of Mr. Harford, a very ugly little man, 
whose dancing and deportment were just suffi- 
ciently comme il faut, and no more. And when 
he requested Caroline’s hand for the next set, 
both the girls, in their eagerness, started for- 
ward, and replied, ** With slousese.” 

Mr. Harford, not appearing to perceive that 
her sister had also accepted the invitation, 
bowed his thanks to Caroline, who introduced 
him to Miss Clements. Harriet, recollecting 
herself, blushed and drew back; while Sophia, 
to cover her niece’s confusion, entered into con- 
versation with the gentleman. 

Presently, Major Steifenbiegen came up with 
three or four ay of lemonade on a waiter, 
and a plate piled high with cakes; all of which 
he pressed on the ladies with the most urgent 
perseverance, evidently desirous that they should 
drain the last drop of lemonade, and finish the 
last morsel of the cakes. 

As soon as they had partaken of these refresh- 
ments, Mr. Harford led Caroline to a cotillion 
that was arranging. While talking to him she 
felt some one twitch her sleeve, and turning 
round she beheld Lieutenant Tinsley. 

“So, Miss,” said he, “ you have given me the 
slip. Well, I have not been gone long. My 
cigyar was not good, sol threw it away, and I 
came back, and have been looking all about; but 
seeing nobody prettier, I concluded I might as 
well take you out for this dance also. How- 
ever, there’s not much harm done, as I sup- 
pose you'll have no objection to dance with me 
next time ; and I’ll try to get up a Virginia reel.” 
Caroline, much vexed, replied, “1 believe I 
shall dance no more after this set.”’ 

* What! tired already?” exclaimed Tinsley ; 
* it’s easy to see you are not old Virginia.” 

** I hope so,” said Caroline, petulantly. 

“ Why, that’s rather a quare answer,”’ resum- 
ed Tinsley, after pondering a moment till he had 
comprehended the inuendo; “but I suppose 
"ladies must be allowed to say what they please. 
Good evening, Miss.” 

And he doggedly walked off, murmuring, “Af- 
ter all, these Philadelphia girls are not worth a 


— 
‘hen Caroline turned round again, she was 
ey to perceive the glitter of his epaulette 


amidst a group of young men that were leaving 
the room; and the music now striking up, she 
cheerfully led off with good, ugly Mr. Harford, 
who had risen highly in her estimation, as con- 
trasted with Lieutenant Tinsley. 

Meanwhile, Harriet remained in her seat be- 
side her aunt; the major standing before them, 
eee and complimenting, and setting forth his 

umble opinion of himself; in which opinion the 
two ladies, in their hearts, most cordially joined 
him. Miss Clements, who had much tact, drew 
him off from her niece, by engaging him in a dia- 
logue exactly suited to his character and capacity; 
while, unperceived by the major, Mr. Thomson 
stepped and, after the interchange of a few 
words, led off Harriet to a cotillion, saying, “* De- 
pend upon it, he is not sufficiently au fait to the 
etiquette of a ball-room to take offence at your 
a with me, after having been asked by 

im. 


* But, if he should resent it i 





* Then I shall know how to answer him. By 
rely upon it, there is nothing to fear.” 

It was not till the Chace was danced, and the 
major happening to turn his head in followi 
the eyes of Miss Clements, saw Harriet gaily 
flying round the cotillion with Mr. Thomson, that 
he missed her for the first time,—having taken 
it for granted that she would dance with him. He 
started and exclaimed—* Well, I certainly am 
the most faulty of men—the most condemnable 
—the most unpardonable officer in the army—to 
be guilty of such neglect—such rudeness—and to 
sc fine a young lady. I ought never to presume 
to show myself in the best classes of society, 
Madam, may I hope that you will stand my 
friend—that you will help meto gain m 
don ?” 

‘For what ?” asked Miss @lements. 

“For inviting that handsome young | 
favour me again with her hand, and then to ne. 
glect observing when the dance was about to be- 
gin, so that she was obliged to accept the offer 
of another gentleman. He, no doubt, stepped up 
just in time to save her from sitting still, which, 
I am told, is remarkably disagreeable to y 
ladies. Madam, I mean no reflection on yo 
am incapable of any reflection—but, (if I may 
be so bold as to say so,) it was your fine, sensi- 
ble conversation that drew me from my duty.” 

The set being now over, Major Stetfenbiegen 
advanced to meet Mr. Thomson and Miss Darnel, 
and he accosted the former with—* Sir, give me 
your hand. Sir, you are a gentleman, and | am 
much obligated to you for sparing this young 
lady the mortification of not dancing with me.” 

(** You may leave out the ‘ not,’ ’’ murmared 
Harriet to herself.) 

“ Of not enjoying the dance to which I had in- 
vited her, and of saving her from sitting still for 
want of a partner,—all owing to my unofficer-like 
conduct in neglecting to claim her hand. I begin 
to perceive that I want some more practice in ball 
behaviour. I thank you again for your humane 
kindness of the young lady, which, I hope, will 
turn aside her anger Sum me.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Harriet, almost afraid to 
speak, lest she should laugh. 

Will you favour me with your name, Sir!” 
pursued the major. 

Mr. Thomson gave it, much amused at the 
turn that things had taken. The major, af-erat 
miring the name, said he should always remem- 
it with esteem, and regretted that his having 
set out for Plattsburg early on the following 
morning would, for the present, prevent their far- 
ther acquaintance. He then made sundry 
echuseliphanents to Harriet for all the honoars 
she had done him that evening, including her for 
giveness of his “ letting her dance without him, 
—bowed to Caroline, who had just aggre 
with Mr. Harford; and, going up to Miss Cle 
ments, he thanked her for her conversation, 
finally took his departure. The girls did not 
laugh till he was entirely out of the room, th 
Harriet remarked that he walked edgeways, 
which she had not observed when he was! 
brought up to her; her fancy being then excited, 
and her perception blinded by the glitter of bis 
two epaulettes. 


* Well, Miss Darnel,” said Mr. Wilson, who 
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had just joined them, “ how do you like your field 
officer?” . 

“Need you ask me?” replied Harriet. “ In 
future I shall hate the sight of two silver epau- 
Jettes.”” 

“ And I of one gold one,” added Caroline. 

J will not trust you,” said Mr. Thomson, with 
a smile. 

“ We shall see,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Well, young ladies,” observed Miss Cle- 
ments, “* you may at least deduce one moral from 
the events of the evening. You find that it és 
possible for officers to be extremely annoying, 
and to deport themselves in a manner that you 
would consider intolerable in citizens.”’ 

“It is intolerable in them, aunt,” replied Har- 
ie, * particul when they are stiff and un- 

ly in all their movements, and dance shock- 
’ ” 


“And if they are conceited, and prating, and 
ungenteel,” added Caroline. 

“ Awkward in their expressions, and dull in 
their ideas,” pursued Harriet. 

“Talking ridiculously and behaving worse,” 
continued Sache. 

“Come, come,” said Sophia Clements, * can- 
dour must compel us to acknowledge that these 
two gentlemen are anything but fair specimens of 
their profession, which I am very sure can boast 
of alarge majority of intelligent, polished, and 
wcomplished men.” 

“ Be that as it may,” replied Harriet, “ I con- 
fess that my delight in the show and parade of 
war, and my admiration of officers has received 
asevere shock to-night. ‘ My thoughts, I must 
confess, are tarned on peace.’ ” 

“I fear these pacific feelings are -too sudden 
tobe lasting,”” remarked Miss Clements, “ and 
ina day or two we shall find that * your voice is 
still for war.’ ” 

* * . . * 

The following morning the young ladies did 
more sewing than on any day for the Jast two 
years, sitting all the time in the back parlour. In 
the afternoon, Harriet read Ceelebs aloud to her 
mother and aunt, and Caroline went out to do 
some shopping. When she came home, she told 
of her having stopped in at Mrs. Raymond’s, and 
of her finding the family just going to tea with 
a officer as their guest. “ They pressed me 
urgently,” said she, ‘*to sit down and take tea 
with them, and to remain and spend the evening; 
but I steadily excused myself, notwithstanding 
the officer.” 

“Good girl!”? said Sophia. 

_ “To be sure,” added Caroline, “* he was only 
in a citizen’s dress.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Darnel, “that materially 
alters the case. Had he been in uniform, [ am 
sure as steadiness would have given way.” 

In less than two days all their anti-military 
resolutions were overset, and the young ladies 
Were again on the qui vive, in consequence of the 
Promulgation of an order for the return of the 
Volunteers from Camp Dupont, as the winter 
having set in, the enemy had retired from the 
vicinity of the Delaware and Chesapeake. The 
breaking up of this encampment was an event 
of much interest to the inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia, as there were few of them that had not a 


29 





| near relative or an intimate friend among these 


citizen-soldiers. 

On the morning that they marched home, all 
business was suspended; the pavements and 
door-steps were crowded with spectators, and 
the windows filled with ladies, eager to recognise 
— the returning volunteers, their brothers, 
sons, husbands, or lovers—who, on their side, 
cast many upward glances towards the fair groups 
that were gazing on them. 

The British general—Riall, who had been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Niagara, chanced 
to be at a house on the roadside when the gale 
lant band went by, on their way to Philadelphia. 
It is said that he remarked to an American gen- 
tleman near him, ‘* You should never go to war 
with us—the terms are too unequal. en like 
these are too valuable to be thrown away in 
battle with such as compose our armies, which 
are formed from the overflowings of a super- 
abundant population ; while here I see nota man 
that you can spare.” 

And he was essentially right. 

The volunteers ontuer the city by the central 
bridge, and came down Market street. All were 
in high spirits, and glad to return once more td 
their homes and families. But unfortunate were 
those who on that day formed the rear-guard, it 
being their inglorious lot to come in late in the 
afternoon, after the spectators had withdrawn, 
convoying, with ‘ toilsome mareh, the long ar- 
ray” of baggage-wagons, which they had 
all day forcing through the heavy roads of an 
early winter, cold, weary, and dispirited, with no 
music to cheer them, no acclammations to greet 
them. No doubt, however, their chagrin was 
soon dispelled, and their aes ee 
ately great, when at last they reached their own 
domestic hearths, and met the joyous faces and 
happy hearts assembled round them. 

A few days after the return of the were 
Mrs. Darnel received a letter from an old fri 
of hers, Mrs. Forrester, a lady of large fortune, 
residing in Boston, containing the in 
that her son, Colonel Forrester, would shortly 
proceed to Philadelphia from the Canada frontier, 
and that she would accompany him, taking the 
opportunity of making her a long-promised visit. 
Mrs. Darnel replied immediately, expressive of 
the pleasure it would afford her to meet again 
one of the most intimate companions of her youth, 
and to have both Mrs. Forrester and the colonel 
staying at her house. : 

The same post brought a letter to Sophia from 
Mr. Clements, her brother, in New York, wh 
after telling her of his having heard that Col 
Forrester would be shortly in Philadelphia, ed 
ingly proposed her attempting the conquest of his 
heart, as he was not only a gallant officer, bat a 
man of high character and noble a ‘ 
Sophia showed this letter to no one, but she read 
it twice over,—the first time with a smile, the 
second time with a blush. She had heard much 
of Colonel Forrester, of whom “ report spoke 
goldenly ;” and several times in New York she 
had seen him in public, but had never chanced 
to meet him, except once at a very large party, 
when accident had prevented bis introduction to 


her. ; 
Harriet and Caroline were almost wild with 
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delight at the prospect of an intimate acquaint- 
—aeen Geis cxseaigtishel warrior; but their 
joy was somewhat dam by the arrival of a 
second letter from Mrs. Forrester, in which she 
designated the exact time when she might be ex- 
ted at the house of her friend, but said that 
er son having some business that would detain 
him several weeks in Philadelphia, would not 
trespass on the hospitality of Mrs. Darnel, but 
had made arrangements for staying at a hotel. 

“ He is perfectly right,” said Sophia. * I con- 
eluded, of course, that he would do so. Few 
gentlemen, when in a city, like to stay at pri- 
vate houses if they can be accommodated else- 
where.” 

“ At all events,” said Harriet, “ his mother 
will be with us, and he must come every day to 
pay his duty to her.” 

“That’s some comfort,” pursued Caroline ; 
“and, no doubt, we shall see a great deal of him 
one way or another.” 

Sophia Clements, though scarcely conscious of 
it herself, felt a secret desire of appearing to ad- 
vantage in the eyes of Colonel Forrester. Her 
two nieces felt the same desire, except that they 
made it no secret. They had worked up their 
imaginations to the persuasion that Colonel For- 
rester was the finest man in the army, and there- 
fore the finest in the world, and they anticipated 
the delight of his being their frequent guest 
during the stay of his mother: of his morning 
visits, and his evening visits; of having him at 
dinner and at tea; of planning excursions with 
him, to show Mrs. Forrester the lions of the city 
and its vicinity, when, of course, he would be 
their escort. They imagined him walking in 
Chestnut street with them, and sitting in the 
same box at the theatre. Be it remembered that 
during the war, officers in the regular service 
were seldom seen ontof uniform, and even when 
habited as citizens they were always distinguish- 
ed by “that gallant badge the dear cockade.” 
* Perhaps, also, Colonel Forrester and his mother 
might accompany them to a ball, and they would 
then have the glory of dancing with an officer so 
elegant as entirely to efface their mortification at 
their former military partners. We need not say 
that Messrs. Wilson and Thomson were again at 
a discount. 

The girls were taken with an immediate want 
of various new articles of dress, and had their at- 
tention been less engaged by the activity of their 
preparations for * looking their very best,” the 
time that intervened between the receipt of Mrs. 
Forrester’s last letter and that appointed for-their 
— would have seemed of length immeasur- 
able. 

At last came the eve of the day on which these 
all-important strangers were expected. As they 
quitted the tea-table, one of the young ladies re- 
marked, 

* By this time to-morrow we shall have seen 
Colonel Forrester and his mother.” 

‘*As to the mother,”’ observed Mrs. Darnel, 
‘“*T am very sure that were it not for the son, the 
expectation of her visit would excite but little in- 
terest in either of you—though, as you have often 
heard me say, she is a very agreeable and high- 
ly intelligent woman.” 





“* We can easily perceive it from her letters,” 
said Sophia. 

Mrs. Darnel, complaining of the headache, te. 
tired for the night very early in the evening, de. 
siring that she might not be disturbed. i 
took some needle-work, and each of the girls 
tried a book, but were too restless and unsettled 
to read, and they alternately walked «bout the 
room or extended themselves on the sofas. It 
was a dark, stormy night—the windows rattled, 
and the pattering of the rain against the glass 
was plainly heard through the inside shutters, 

‘*] wish to-morrow evening were come,” said 
Harriet, ** and that the introduction was over, and 
we were all seated round the tea-table.” 

“‘ For my part,” said Caroline, “1 have 
sentiment that every thing wilhgo on weil. te 
will all do notre possible to | our very best; 
mamma will take care that the rooms and the 
table shall be arranged in admirable style—and 
if you and I can only manage to talk and behave 
just as we ought, there is nothing to fear.” 

“J hope, indeed, that Colonel Forrester will 
like us,” rejoined Harriet, “and be induced to 
continue his visits when he again comes to Phi- 
ladelpbia.”’ 

“Much depends on the first impression,” r- 
marked Miss Clements. 

** Now let us just imagine over the arrival of 
Colonel and Mrs. Forrester,”’ said Harriet. 
“The lamps lighted, and the fires burning 
brightly in both rooms. In the back parlour the 
tea-table set out with the French chiva and the 
chased plate;—mamma sitting in an arm-chair, 
with her feet on one of the embroidered footstools, 
dressed in her queen’s-gray lutestring, and one 
of her Brussels lace caps—I suppose the one 
trimmed with white riband. Aunt Sophia in her 
myrtle-green levantine, seated at the marble te 
ble in the front parlour, holding in her hand a 
elegant book—for instance, her beautiful copy of 
the Pleasures of Hope. Caroline and I will wea 
our new scarlet Canton crapes with the satia 
trimming, and our coral ornaments.” 

“No, no,”’ rejoined Caroline; ** we resemble 
each other so much, that if we are dressed alike, 
Colonel Forrester will find too great a sameness it 
us. Do you wear your scarlet erape, and I will 
put on my white muslin with the six narrow 
flounces headed with insertion.* I have reserved 
it clean on purpose ; and I think aunt Sophia had 
best wear her last new coat dress, with the lace 
trimming. It is so becoming to her with a pink 
silk handkerchief tied under the collar.” 

“ Well,” said Harriet, “I will be seated 
the table also, not reading, but working a pair! 
cambric cuffs, my mother-of-pearl work-box be 
fore me.” 

“And I,” resumed Caroline, “ will be found 
at the piano, turning over the leaves of a nev 
music-book. Every one looks their best on? 
musie-stool ; it shows the figure to advantag?, 
and the dress falls in such graceful folds.” 

_ “ My hair shall be & la Greeque,” said Har- 
riet. 

‘ “ And mine in the Vandyke style,” said Car 
ine. 


_ * In those days white muslin dresses were worn Lod 
in winter and summer. 
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« Bat,” asked Sophia, “are the strangers on 
entering the room to find us all sitting up in form, 
and arranged for effect, like actresses waiting for 
the bell to ring and the curtain to rise. How can 

ou pretend that you were not the least aware of 
their approach till they were actually in the room, 
when you know very well that you will be im- 

tiently listening to the sound of every carriage 
till you hear theirs stop at the door. Never, cer- 
tainly, will a visiter come /ess unexpectedly than 
Colonel Forrester.”’ 

“ But you know, aunt,” replied Caroline, 
“how much depends on a first impression.” 

“ Well,”? resumed Harriet, “ r have thought 
of another way. As soon as they enter the front 
parlour let us ali advance through the folding 
doors to meet them,—mamma leading the van 
with aunt Sophy, Caroline and I arm in arm be- 
hind.” 

“ No,” said Caroline, “ let us not be close to- 
gether, so that the same glancecan take in both.” 

“Then,” rejoined Harriet, “I will be a few 
steps in advance of you. You, as the young- 
est, should be timid, and should hold back a lit- 
tle; while I, as the eldest, should have more self- 
possession. Variety is advisable.” 

“ But I cannot be timid all the time,”’ said Ca- 
roline ; “ that will require too great an effort.” 

“We must not laugh and talk too much at 
first,” observed Harriet; **but all we say must 
ve both sprightly and sensible. However, we 
shall have all day to-morrow to make our final 
arrangements ; and I think I am still in favour of 
the sitting reception.” 

“Whether he has a sitting or a standing re- 
ception,” said Caroline, * let the colonel have as 
striking a coup d’e@il as possible.” 

Their brother Robert had gone to the theatre 
by invitation of a family with whose sons he was 
intimate; and Sophia Clements, who was desi- 
rous of finishing a highly interesting book, and 
who was not in the least addicted to sleepiness, 
volunteered to sit up for him. 

“I think,” said she, “ as the hour is too late, 
and the night too stormy to expect any visiters, 
Iwill go and exchange my dress for a wrapper ; 
Ican then be perfectly at my ease while sitting up 
for Robert. I will first ring for Peter to move 
one of the sofas to the side of the fire, and to place 
the reading lamp upon the table before it.” 

_ She did so ; and in a short time she came down 
in a loose double wrapper, and with her curls 
pinned up. 

_ “Really, aunt Sophy,” said Harriet, “ that 
is an excellent idea. Caroline, let us pin up our 
hair here in the parlour before the mantel-glass ; 
that will be better still—our own toilet table is 
80 far from the fire.” 

“True,” replied Caroline; “and you are al- 
ways so long at the dressing-glass that it is an 
age before I can get to it—but here, if there were 
even four of us, we could all stand in a row and 
arrange our hair together before this long mirror.” 

[hey sent up for their combs and brushes, 
their boxes of hair-pins, and their flannel dress- 
ing-gowns, and placed candles on the mantel- 
piece, preparing for what they called ‘ clear com- 
fort ;” while Sophia reclined on the sofa by the 
fire, deeply engaged with Miss Owenson’s new 
novel. The girls having poured some cologne- 
Water into a glass, wetted outall their ringlets with 
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it, preparatory to the grand curling that was to be 
undertaken for the morrow, and which was not 
to be opened out during the day. 

Harriet had just taken out her comb, and un- 
tied her long hair behind, to rehearse its arrange- 
ment for the ensuing evening, when a ring was 
heard at the street-door. 

“*That’s Bob,” said Caroline. ‘ He is very 
early from the theatre ; I wonder he should come 
home without staying for the farce.” 

Presently their black man, with a grin of high 
delight, threw open the parlour-door, and usher- 
ed in an elegant-looking officer, who, having left 
his cloak in the hall, appeared before them in fall 
uniform—and they saw at a glance that it could 
be no one but Colonel Forrester. 

Words cannot describe the consternation and 
surprise of the young ladies. Sophia dropped 
her book, and started on her feet; Harriet throw- 
ing down her comb so that it broke in pieces on 
the hearth, retreated to a chair that stood behind 
the sofa, with such precipitation as nearly to over- 
set the table and the reading lamp; and Caro- 
line, scattering her hair-pins over the carpet, 
knew not where she was till she found herself 
on a footstool in one of the recesses. Alas! for 
the coup d’eil and the first impression! Instead 
of heads a la Greeque, or in the Vandyke fashion, 
their whole chevelure was disordered, and their 
side-locks straightened into long strings, and 
clinging, wet and ungraceful, to their eheeks. 
Instead of scarlet crape frocks trimmed with satin, 
or white muslin with six flounces, their figures 
were enveloped in flannel dressing-gowns. All 
question of the sitting reception or the standing 
reception was now at an end; for Harriet was 
hiding unsuccessfully behind the sofa, and Caro- 
line crouching ona footstool in the corner, trying 
to conceal a large rent which in her hurry she 
had given to her flannel gown. Resolutions ne- 
ver again to make their toilet in the parlour, re- 
gret that they had not thought of fiying into the 
adjoining room and shutting the folding-doors 
after them, and wonder at the colonel’s prema- 
ture appearance, all ene: through their minds 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

Sophia, after a moment of hesitation, rallied 
from her confusion; and her natural good sense ~ 
and ease of manner came to her aid, as she courte- 
sied to the stranger and pointed to a seat. Colo- 
nel Forrester, who saw at once that he had come 
at an unlucky season, after introducing himself, 
and saying he presumed he was addressing Miss 
Clements, proceeded immediately to explain the 
reason of his being a day in advance of the ap- 
pointed time. He stated that his mother, on ac- 
count of the dangerous illness of an intimate and 
valued friend, had been obliged to postpone her vi- 
sit to Philadelphia; and that in consequence of 
an order from the war-office, which required his 
immediate presence at Washington, he had been 
obliged to leave Boston a day sooner than he had 
intended, and to travel with all the rapidity that 
the public conveyances would admit. He had 
arrived about eight o’clock at the Mansion House 
Hotel, where a dinner was given that evening to 
a distinguished naval commander. Colonel For- 
rester had immediately been waited upon bya 
deputation from the dinner-table, with a pressing 
invitation to join the company ; and this (though 
he did not then allude to it) was the reason of his 
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being in full uniform. Compelled to pursue his 
journey very early in the morning, he had taken 

the opportunity, as soon as he could get away 

from the table, of paying his compliments to the 

ladies, and bringing with him a letter to Miss 

Clements from her brother, whom he had seen 

in passing through New York, and one from his 

mother for Mrs. Darnel. 

Grievously chagrined and mortified as the 
girls were, they listened admiringly to the clear 
and handsome manner in which the colonel made 
his explanation, and they more than ever regret- 
ted that all their castles in the air were demolish- 
ed, and that after this unlucky visit he would 

robably have no desire to see them again, when 
he came to Philadelphia on his return from 
Washington. 

Sophia, who saw at once that she had to deal 
with a man of tact and consideration, felt that an 
apology for the disorder in which he had found 
them was to him totally unnecessary, being per- 
suaded that he already comprehended all she 
could have said in the way of excuse ; and, with 
true civility, she forebore to make any allusion 
which might remind him that his unexpected vi- 
sit had caused them any discomfiture or annoy- 
ance. Kindred spirits soon understand each other. 

The girls were amazed to see their aunt so cool 
and so much at her ease, when her beautiful hair 
was pinned up, and her beautiful form disfigured 
by a large wrapper. But the colonel had pene- 
tration enough to perceive that under all these 
disadvantages she was an elegant woman. 

Harriet and Caroline, though longing to join 
in the conversation, made signs to Sophia not to 
introduce them to the colonel, as they could not 
endure the idea of his attention being distinctly 
attracted towards them; and they perceived that 
in the fear of adding to their embarrassment, he 
seemed to avoid noticing their presence. 

Colonel Forrester now began to admire a pic- 
ture that hung over the piano, and Sophia took a 
candle and conducted him to it, that, while his 
back was towards them, the girls might have an 
opportunity of rising and slipping out of the 
room. Of this lucky chance they instantly and 
with much adroitness availed themselves, ran up 
stairs, and in a shorter time than they had ever 
before changed their dresses, they came back 
with frocks on—not, however, the scarlet crape, 
and the six-flounced muslin—and with their hair 
nicely but simply arranged, by parting it on their 
foreheads in front, and turning it in a band round 
their combs behind. Sophia introduced them to 
the colonel, and they were now able to speak ; 
but were still too much discomposed by their re- 
cent fright to be very fluent or much at their 
ease. 

In the mean time their brother Robert had come 
home from the theatre; and the boy’s eye spar- 
kled, when, on presenting her nephew, the colo- 
nel shook hands with him. 

Colonel Forrester began to find it difficult to 
depart, and he was easily induced to stay and 
partake of the little collation which was on the 
table waiting the return of Robert; and the ease 
and grace with which Sophia did the honours of 
their petit souper completely charmed him. 

In conversation, Colonel Forrester was cer- 
tainly “* both sprightly and sensible.” He had 
read much, seen much, and was peculiarly happy 
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in his mcde of expressing himself. Time flew 
as if 

** Birds of Paradise had lent 

Their plumage to his wings,” 


and when the-colone] took out his watch and dis. 
covered the lateness of the hour, the ladies looked 
their surprise, and his was denoted bya y 
handsome compliment to them. He then cop. 
cluded his visit by requesting permission to re. 
sume his acquaintance wiih them on his retum 
from Washington. 

As soon as he had finally departed, and Robert 
had locked the door after him, the girls broke oat 
into a rhapsody of admiration, mingled with re. 
gret, at the state in which he had surprised them, 
and the entire failure of their first impression, 
which they feared had not been retrieved by their 
second pee in an improved style. 

“Well,” said Bob, “ yours may have beena 
failure, but I am sure that was not the case with 
aant Sophia. It is plain enough that the colo 
nel’s impression of her turned out very well io 
deed, notwithstanding that she kept on her wrap- 
per, and had her hair pinned up all the time, 
Aunt Sophy is a person that a man may fall in 
love with in any dress; that is, a man who has 
as much sense as herself.”’ 

‘“* As I am going to be a midshipman,” eonti- 
nued Robert, * there is one thing I particularly 
like in Colonel Forrester, which is, that he is not 
in the least jealous of the navy. How handsome 
ly he spoke of the sea-officers !”’ 

‘* A man of sense and feeling,’’ observed So 
phia, “is rarely susceptible of so mean a vice as 
jealousy.” 

‘* How animated he looked,” pursued the boy, 
‘*when he spoke of Midshipman Hamilton arriv- 
ing at Washington with the news of the capture 
of the Macedonia, and going in his travelling 
dress to Mrs. Madison’s ball, in search of his 
father, the secretary of the navy, to show his de 
spatches to him, and the flag of the British frigate 
to the President, carrying it with him for the pur- 
—- No wonder the dancing ceased, and the 

adies cried.” 

** Did you observe him,” said Harriet, “ when 
he talked of Captain Crowninshield going w 
Halifax to bring home the body of poor Law- 
rence, in a vessel of his own, manned entirely by 
twelve sea-captains, who volunteered for the pur- 

ose 9 

* And did not you like him,” said Caroline, 
‘* when he was speaking of Perry removing in 
his boat from the Lawrence to the Niagara, in 
the thickest of the battle, and carrying his flag 
on his arm? And when he praised the gallant 
seamanship of Captain Morris, when he took ad- 
vantage of a tremendous tempest to sail out of 
the Chesapeake, where he had been so long block- 
aded by the enemy, passing fearlessly through 
the midst of the British squadron, not one of them 
daring, on account of the storm, to follow him to 
sea and fight him.” 

_ “The eloquence of the colonel seems to have 
inspired you all,” said Sophia. 

“ Aunt Sophy,” remarked Caroline, “ at sop 
per to-night, did you feel as firm in your resolt- 
tion of never marrying an officer, as you were a 
the tea-tabie?”’ 

“Colonel Forrester is not the only agreeable 
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man Ihave met with,” replied Miss Clements, 
evading the question. “Jt has been my good 
fortune to know many gefitlemen that were hand- 
some and pes ge . 

« Well,” said Robert, “one thing is plain 
enough to me, that Colonel Forrester is exactly 
suited to aunt Sophy, and he knows it himself.” 

«And now, Bob,” said Sophia, blushing, 
“ight your candle, and go to bed.” 

“« Bob is right,”’ observed Harriet, after he had 

one; “I saw in a moment that such a man as 
Bolonel Forrester would never fancy me.” 

«“ Nor me,” said Caroline. 

Sophia kissed her nieces with more kindness 
than usual as they bade her good-night. And 
they retired to bed impatient for the arrival of 
morning, that they might give their mother all 
the particulars of Colonel Forrester’s visit. 

In a fortnight he returned from Washington, 
and this time he made his first visit in the morn- 
ing, and saw all the ladies to the best advantage. 
His admiration of Sophia admitted not of a doubt. 
Being employed for the remainder of the winter 
on some military duty in Philadelphia, he went 
for a few days to Boston and brought his mother, 
(whose friend had recovered from her illness,) 
to fulfil her expected visit. a found Mrs. 
Forrester a charming woman, and very indulgent 
to the follies of young people; and the colonel 
introduced to them various officers that were 
passing through the city, so that they really did 
walk in Chestnut street with gentlemen in uni- 
form, and sat in boxes with them at the theatre. 

Before the winter was over, Sophia Clements 
had promised to become Mrs. Forrester, as soon 
asthe war was atanend. This fortunate event 
took place sooner than was expected, the treaty 
having been made, though it did not arrive, pre- 
vious to the victory of New Orleans. The co- 
lonel immediately claimed the hand of the lady, 
and the wedding and its preparations, by enga- 
ging the attention of Harriet and Caroline, ena- 
bled them to conform to the return of peace with 
more philosophy than was expected. The streets 
no longer resounded with drums and fifes. Most 
of the volunteer corps disbanded themselves—the 
army was reduced, and the officers left off wear- 
ing their uniform, except when at their posts. 
The military ardour of the young ladies rapidly 
subsided—citizens were again at par—and Har- 
riet and Caroline began to look with complacence 
on their old admirers. Messrs. Wilson and 
Thomson were once more in favour —and, see- 
ing the coast clear, they, in process of time, ven- 
tured to propose, and were thankfully accepted. 
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Musica, “Errects.”—Musard’s great rival 
as Quadrille King’ is M. Jullien, who holds his 
court in the Jarden Turc. The French—the 
French of the present day particularly—are mad 
after effects, and M. Jullien purveys for them most 
bountifully. Some of his hits are very happy ; 
and some, truth to say, oufré enough. We had 
an instance of the one and the other this evening 
at his concert on the Boukvart Italen. The ro- 
tanda was occupied by a band of nut less thana 
hundred performers; and, among other things, 
they played a set of quadrilles called Les Echos 





Militaires; in one of which the strain, after having 
been given by the band in the rotunda, was re- 
peated by another small band stationed in a lofty 
corner of the Café at the end of the garden. Then 
another strain from the orchestra; then another 
response from the echoists: and so on through- 
out the piece. The effect of this is exceedingly 
beautiful, and might be imitated successfully at 
our Vauxhall. Another of the novelties in M. 
Jullien’s bill of fare was the Huguenots quad- 
rilles. As usual, the finis-coronatopus system 
was adopted, and in the last quadrille the maes- 
tro exhausted all his talent for effect. The first 
novelty in the way of accompaniment was the 
tolling of a huge church bell, which gave a gi- 

ntic dong at the end of every fourth or so. 

hen came the “ additional accompaniment” of 
a sledge-hammer, falling with a ten- Vulcan power 
upon some dull sounding substance that gave out 
a noise like that of a falling house. This raised 
the vivacity of the bell, which tolled away more 
loudly and more frequently the~. before. Other 
sledge-hammers followed, til’ about half-a-dozen 
seemed to be at work together, the music in the 
orchestra all the while going at extra fortissimo, 
under the direction of the moustached maestro. 
This was not all. Suddenly there was a flash 
and a whiz—and half-a-dozen blue-lights sprang 
up around the musicians. Another whiz and an- 
other flash—and the blue-lights were succeeded 
by red. Wheels, and serpents, and fountains of 
fire joined: and J believe benedhaia but I can- 
not speak — about these last; as, to say 
the truth, I was so completely mystified by the 
roar and dazzle of drums and stars, and fiddles 
and Roman-candles, and bells and fifes and s} 
hammers, and biue fire, and red fire and yellow 
fire, that it was just as much as I could do to re- 
tain the consciousness of my own existence. So 
much for the musical effects of M. Jullien. 

Le Diaste Boirevx.—The greatest hit of the 
season this year at Paris is decidedly the new 
ballet at the Opera, called Le Diable Boiteuaz. 
Though some of the characters are taken fiom 
Le Sage, the plot is entirely different from any- 
thing to be found in the novel. It retains enough 
of the stamp of the original, however, to be wel- 
comed as an old acquaintance. Asmodeus and 
Don Cleufas are there, and that is enough for us. 
The Ellslers and Leroux are the principal dancers, 
and the Spanish dance in the second act by the 
fair Fanny has turned the heads of all Paris. 
One of the scenes of this ballet is the most superb 
and striking possible—beats the masque in 
Gustavus hollow. At the rising of the curtain 
you find yourself behind the coudi»ses of a large 
theatre. ‘The carpenters are seen running across 
the stage and fixing the lights behind the wings. 
The ballet-master is giving the characters their 
last lesson, the figurantes are rehearsing their first 
tableau. Suddenly the bell rings for clearing the 
stage, away they all skip, and up rises the cur- 
tain, exhibiting to the “ astonished spectator” 
the interior of a large and brilliantly-lighted the- 
atre, with its complement of loges, ) pare 
terre, amphitheatre, &c. all filled with real persons! 
Presently on skips a denseuse, who goes throu 
a pus seul, with her face of course towards the 
scenic spectators, and receives from them, at 
every successful curvet, a round of applause. The 
effect of all this, so flat in description, is delight- 
ful in reality. 
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Sunpay 1n THe Cuamps Exysers.—It was 
Sunday evening, and we made our way into the 
Tuilleries garden. The 45th band—the crack 
band of the French army—was playing under the 
Palace windows. But such playing! I confess 
I never had an idea what military music was till 
now. It was not, as I have too often heard it, a 
conflict between drum and trumpet, and flute and 
hautboy, as to which should be heard most—it 
was nota mere mixture of instruments, but in 
reality “* a succession of sentiments.” And yet 
the fellows that played were common, vulgar 
looking fellows enough—neither more nor less 
than ordinary bandsmen, to all appearance. How 
they managed to produce such an effect I cannot 
at all make out. It is a Sferne truth, but certain- 
ly “they do manage these things better in France.”’ 
1 could have listened to them forever; but it is 
not so easy playing as listening; and the 45th 
band at length ceased. The night had begun to 
close in, “* Heaven’s lamps” were lit—and earth’s 
too; and from top to bottom of the Champs Ely- 
sees sparkled a thousand lights. The fountains 
in the Palace gardens plashed and glittered in 
the air; the soft evening breeze came loaded 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers; every 
alley of that vast “ pleasaunce” was crowded 
with gay guests—iofancy in all its joy, youth in 
all its brightness, and age almost as gay and 
bright as youth and infancy themselves. 

We are in the Champs Elysees: and what a 
whirl of gaiety it is! On one side of us is the 
Cirque Franconi, with its live merry-go-round of 
horses and riders. Close by its side is a merry- 
ee of quite another description; wooden 

orses and dragons here invite the adventurous 
youth to enter its enticing circle. A flight of 
aerial ships there whisks through the air, every 
ship freighted with lovers, and fanned by Cupids. 
Music from the interior of a brilliantly-lighted 
pavillion next attracts our notice, and we learn 
that at the Salon de Mars there is a Bal tous les 
Dimanches. A\ fresco gaming-tables succeed to 
the saloon, where one may tempt Dame Fortune 
(or Miss Fortune if you will) with any sum, from 
a Napoleon down to a demi-franc. Another ste 
or two brings us to the stage of a leg-less rolti- 
geur, who, to the infinite delight of the gaping 
Parisians, performs a series of evolutions on his 
wooden stumps that might strike envy into the 
bosoms of a — of pegtops. A cafe offers its 
enticements at a little distance, where a lady hav- 
ing despatched her bow! of riz-au-/ait is earnest- 
ly discussing a game of dominoes with her cher 
ami, Ona carpet in front of the cafe a family of 
turists are twisting themselves into all possi- 
le—and impossible shapes, to the tune of * .2/- 
luns, enfans de la patrie,” played on the cornet-a- 
piston by the father of the flock. You have no 
sooner got out of the sound of the posture-mas- 
ter’s trumpet than you find yourself surrounded 
by entirely new objects. A weighing-machine 
here invites you to ascertain your avoirdupoise 
for the small charge of one sous. That amusing 
instrument the Polygone there attracts your at- 
tention, and offers recreation at an equally low 
rate. Atone moment groups of ** Shepherds from 
the South of France” run over you with their 
wooden legs; at another you are within an ace 
of being whirled away in a vortex of skippixg- 
ropes. Rockets from the ncighbcuring tea-gar- 
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dens every now and then startle you with their 
upward whiz, and fill the air with s Jes ; 
while the blue and red lights of the various om. 
nibuses go whisking by every moment, like a 
masquerade of ignes futut. 

The company is not among the least amusing 
part of the spectacle. Here the young comms 
marchand, with his little pet of a grisette by his 
side, looks as great—and twice as happy—in his 
biouze and chapeau de paille as a monarch in his 
robes of state. There the veteran of the grank 
armee paces with proud steps towards the Are d 
Triumphe at the end of the avenue, or lifts his 
eyes in ardent admiration towards the column of 
the Place Vendome. Next to him comes the 
young eleve of the Ecole Polytechnique, big with 
the recollections of the memorable semaine ; and 
close to the scholar, a young private of the Na 
tional Guard, in kid gloves and green spectacles, 
A party of English succeed, quizzing and laugh. 
ing at everybody they meet, and quizzed and 
laughed at by everybody in return. Groups of 
happy children, dressed in all manner of fantas- 
tic costumes, come bowling their hoops or chas- 
ing one another among the trees; attended by 
nurses, drest really dike nurses, and not, as in 
England, like their mammas. Elegantly attired 
groups of women, accompanied by their husbands, 
brothers, or cousins, add their charms and graces 
to the scene. And here and there, amidst the 
merry throng, may be espied the reverend figure 
of a parish cure or of a Sister of Charity, slowly 
returning home after the duties of the day, or de- 
voutly hastening to the sick chamber of some 
dying penitent. Such is life! and such—suchis 
Sunday evening in the Champs Elysees! 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
BEAUTY AT THE WINDOW. 


I see thee there, my dark-eyed girl! 

As down thy neck thy ringlets cur ; 

Where wreathing dimples sweetly play, 

About a face that’s always gay; 

Where Feeling acts a silent part, 

}« y | eae’ pie of the og we 
n ances t some stranger’s form, 

‘That would oathen stoic warm. 


I see thee there, like morning’s ray, 
Sent through the clouds at early day, 

To shine awhile, then fade again, 

Too lovely longer to remain. 

Thy cheeks o’erspread with roseate hues, 
Thine eyes suffus’d with melting dews, 
There come and go, as if thy heart 
Could not from that charm’d spot depart. 


I see thee there, alone in smiles, 

With rosy lips, and artless wiles, 
Whence oft a look in vain is thrown, 
Like sunbeams o’er the frigid zone. 

As if to win some answering token, 

To thoughts that may not yet be spoken, 
Within thy bosom treasur’d up, 

Like dew-drops in the lily’s cup. 


I see thee there! yet know not why, 

Thou turn’st on me thy full dark eye, % 
Thy snow-white neck, and flower-wrea' hair, 
Add charms to what was always fair; 

Yet all thy charms in me can wake, 

Nonght but a wish for thy sweet sake, 

‘That whosoe’er thy heart enchain, 

Thy love may be returned again. 
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STORY OF MICHAEL KELLY. 


BY AN OFFICER’S WIDOW. 


« Poor Kelly!’ ejaculated Captain Melville, 
as he returned one morning from parade, and 
threw himself despondingly on the couch in the 
drawing-room. 

« What of Kelly ?”’ I inquired ; for I had enter- 
ed immediately after my husband, and had over- 
heard his exclamation. 

“ He is disgraced,” he replied, in a voice that 
betrayed extreme emotion: “he is disgraced, 
and the noblest fellow in the regiment must be 
tied up and flogged like a slave.” 

“ You are aware,”’ continued my husband, in 
answer to my further inquiries, ‘* that the man 
who was yesterday convicted of an assault on 
his superior officer, was to have suffered to-day. 
At an early hour this morning it was discovered 
that he had escaped ; and equally evident, from 
the circumstance of part of a crow-bar, with 
which the grating of the condemned cell had 
been wrenched away, having been left behind by 
the prisoner in his flight, that the sentinel must 
either have connived at his escape, or, contrary 
to strict orders, have admitted to him some person 
who had furnished him with the means of libe- 
ration. 

“Immediately on the discovery, the whole of 
the men who had mounted guard during the night 
over the condemned cell were sent to confine- 
ment. Kelly was among the number; and, as 
he passed me, on his way to the guard-room, 
feeling a conviction of his innocence, I spoke to 
him in encouraging terms. The poor fellow 
shook his head despondingly, and thanked me 
ina manner which convinces me of his having 
some knowledge of the transaction. What it 
may be, I shall probably soon learn, as an in- 
vestigation is now about to take place, at which 
Ihave orders to be present. If Kelly proves 
seriously in fault, I shall be both surprised and 

; but for his own dejection I could freely 
answered for his entire innocence.” 
~ Having partaken of a slight refres!:ment, my 
d left me to attend the examination, in 
which he felt a peculiar interest, as the whole of 
the men who had mounted guard over the pri- 
soner were of his own company, the —th regi- 
ment having been at that time on duty. 

It was a subject of pride to Captain Melville, 
that the conduct of the officers and men of the 
corps to which he belonged, had long been such 
as fully to maintain the high reputation it had 
acquired in the service. It may be readily con- 
ceived, therefore, that a case like the present was 
productive of the most poignant regret; in the 
present instance it was doubly painful, as the 
offending party was one of the most deserving 
men in the regiment. Always foremost in the 
hour of peril, the name of Michael Kelly was 
connected with instances of personal bravery 
that would have done honour to the most exalted 
character; while in his intercourse with his 

des his conduct had ever been irreproach- 
_ Did an officer require any service of ex- 
Waordinary difficulty, or a comrade an office of 
confidence and friendship, Michael Kelly was 
the man applied to; his influence, which was 





considerable for his situation, and his purse, 
slender as it was, were ever accessible to a com- 
panion in difficulty: and never was known an 
instance of a commission having been neglected, 
or a trust abused by him. Generous and high- 
minded, yet gentle and unassuming, the man 
was looked up to by his comrades as a model of 
discipline, and by his officers esteemed less an 
inferior than a friend. 

There was, moreover, a circumstance of pe- 
culiar interest connected with the name of Kelly 
—an instance of self-devotion, that deserves a 
more lasting memorial than it can derive from 
these imperfect pages—that may be equalled, 
but cannot be surpassed in the annals of friend- 
ship. At the period of his entering the regiment, 
a spirit of disaffection had appeared among the 
men, originating in the undue severity of a sub- 
ordinate officer. In this offence the proud spirit 
of Kelly, not yet accustomed to the restraints of 
military discipline, and his friendship for one of 
the aggrieved party, had involved him. 

Decisive measures were deemed necessary to 
check the progress of insubordination, and five 
of the offenders were, on their conviction before 
a court-martial, sentenced to suffer death. The 
sentence was, however, mitigated, two only of 
the number being eventually doomed to suffer, 
and the condemned party having to cast lots 
for the decision. Kelly drew a prize, and 
with his two equally fortunate companions was 
immediately set at liberty. His friend, how- 
ever, was less successful; and in seeing him 
remanded to his cell, our hero felt that he could 
gladly resign the freedom he had gained, to 
alleviate the confinement, and share the fate of 
his comrade. 

‘I wil) save him!” he ejaculated, as he re- 
paired to his quarters: ‘1 will save him for his 
wife and his poor babes. If he deserves his 
sentence I am equally guilty, and am, besides, 
unincumbered; my death will not throw a wi- 
dow and helpless orphans on the world.” 

As Macdonald, (such was the name of Kelly’s 
unfortunate friend) was to suffer on the follow- 
ing morning; there was no time to be lost; he 
solicited, and obtained permission to visit him in 
his cell at an early hour on the following 
morning. He found the unhappy man in the 
arms of his distracted wife; while his two 
infant children were playing on the floor of the 
prison, in happy ignorance of the sufferings of 
their wretched parents. 

** Macdonald,”’ said Kelly, when his friend 
observed him, and warmly grasped his hand, 
‘you are a husband and a father—you have a 
wife, who looks to you as the main-stay of life 
—you have children, whose only dependence is 
on the arm of their father; I, on the contrary, am 
unconnected, and have no one to t me. 
Let me undergo the sentence, from which the 
favour of the lots has alone exempted me. Nay, 
Mae,” continued he, as his friend shrank with 
horror from the proposal, ‘*ean you think of your 
poor wife and helpless boys turned adrift upon 
the world? It must not be! I am of your own 
height and figure, and can easily pass for you, 
by concealing my face.” 

The wife of the condemned man joined in the 
entreaty with all a mother’s eloquence; even 
the smiles of his innocent babes seemed forci- 
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bly to appeal to him not to desert them, and the 
heart of the father was subdued. At that mo- 
ment a guard of six grenadiers entered, and de- 
manded the prisoner. Kelly threw off his jacket, 
and surrendering hiinself to the unsuspecting es- 
cort, was led forth with his fellow-sufferer, while 
Macdonald remained behind in almost torpid in- 
sensibility. 

The whole of the troops in garrison were un- 
der arms, and, as the prisoners appeared, the 
long roll of the muffled drum sounded in unison 
with the melancholy scene. The appearance 
of the sufferers was in the highest degree firm 
and becoming; the taller of them alone was ob- 
served to droop his head on his bosom, in such 
a manner as effectually to conceal his features. 

** Make ready!’ and the muskets of the men 
appointed to the work of death clicked audibly 
in the ears of those assembled: ‘ Present!’ 
and the hearts of many, who had dared unflinch- 
ingly the perils of the field, sickened as they 
gazed. At that momenta stir was perceived 
among the ranks, and Macdonald, rushing for- 
ward, called on the soldiers to stay their arms, 
declaring himself to be the person doomed to suf- 
fer. 

He had awoke from his stupor to a full convic- 
tion of the danger of his too generous friend, and 
breaking from his wife’s arms, had hastened to 
snatch him from the fate that so immienently 
threatened him. 

The commanding officer advanced, and de- 
manded an explanation, which Macdonald gave 
with a grateful eloquence that melted every 
heart: at the same time tearing off the bandage 
from the eyes of his friend, he discovered the 
noble features of Michael Kelly clouded with 
disappointment. Ina tone of passionate sinceri- 
ty Kelly reproached him with unseasonable in- 
terference, and turaing from the encomiums of 
the officer, his eye encountered the approving 
glance of Colonel T—. 

“My brave fellow !” ejaculated the venerable 
commandant, as he grasped the soldier’s hand. 
It was too much forthe “proud yet meek” spirit 
of poor Kelly ; his colour came and went alter- 
nately, and a flood of tears alone saved him from 
a most unsoldier-like fainting fit. The two con- 
demned men were remanded to their cells, till 
the pleasure of the governor should be known ; 
the urgent application addressed by the colonel 
to head-quarters was not likely to meet a refusal. 
In a few days Kelly was summoned to that offi- 
cer’s. presence, and from his hands received the 
life of his friend Macdonald, and his companion 
in distress. 

* A complete Damon-and-P ythias scene, which 
I would not have lost for fifty guineas,” said the 
colonel, as he returned to his quarters, after 
having restored to the delighted Kelly the two 
men, whom his generous act of self-devotion had 
rescued from an untimely death. 

Such was the man whose conduct was now 
undergoing an investigation. The reader will, 
I conceive, be disp to think that Melville’s 
confidence of his proving innocent of any serious 
offence was not ill-founded. 

On the return of my husband, I was not long 
in ascertaining the result of the examination. 

The men who had mounted guard over the 
condemned cell having been relieved every hour, 
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a considerable nu 4 were, of course, impli- 
cated. Kelly ha among the latest on 
guard, was not p for examination until 
after several others had been brought up ; butat 
his own request he would not probably have been 
examined at all, so general was the conviction of 
his innocence, from his previous exemplary cha- 
racter. 

One of the suspected party, a man of weak 
mind and nervous temperament, terrified at the 
apparent danger of his situation, had been so far 
overcome, as to reply in a confused and prevariea- 
ting manner to the questions put to him on his 
examination. His confusion having been attribut- 
ed to a consciousness of guilt, had produced a 
strictness and sternness of investigation that had 
rendered the poor fellow completely unintelligi- 
ble, and he was remanded to close confinement, 
previously to his taking his trial on a charge of 
aiding and abetting the criminal’s esca 
breach of duty, to a suspicion of which his 
weakness and incapacity naturally exposed him. 
The other men were, of course, set at liberty, 

Kelly refused the’ proffered enlargement, and 
learning the situation of poor Drummond, the 
name of the soldier who had been remanded on 
suspicion, desired to be immediately condueted 
before the court, which had not yet separated, rep- 
resenting himself to have certain disclosures to 
make. 

* Well, Kelly, what have you to say?” in 
quired the officer who presided, not a little sur- 


| prised at his appearance. 


**IT have reason to fear, sir,” replied the sol- 
dier, **that the escape of the man over whom I 
mounted guard last night, is owing to a breach 
of duty on my part.” 

** Ha!” cried the officer, in a tone that express- 
ed surprise and regret, feelings in which the 
whole court evidently participated. “ Kelly,” 
resumed the officer, “* I am ready to receive your 
deposition ; yet feel it my duty to remind you, 
that whatever you may now say, will, hereafter 
appear as evidence against you: be careful, them 
not to criminate yourself.” * 

“T thank you, sir, but must not 
truth,” replied the soldier; “‘come what 
Michael Kelly is not the man to shrink from 
consequences of a breach of duty.” 

“You remember, gentlemen,” continued he, 
addressing the court in a manner at once firm 
and respectful; “* you remember, gentlemen, how 
bitter cold it was last night. At four in the mom- 
ing I went on guard ; and while stationed at my 
post, the but-end of my firelock frozen to my fit- 
gers, and my numbed feet slipping at every 
on the ground, where the sleet fell and con 
instantly, I could not help thiuking of the many 
poor wretches who, with scarcely a rag to cover 
them, and not a morsel to satisfy their hunger, 
were turned adrift on the world, to perish in@ 
night like this. I could not help thinking, ge™ 
tlemen, of my own fortunate condition, with 
plenty of wholesome food, a warm great coat 
that, at least, kept the snow from my s 
a blazing fire in the guard-room, after my 
should expire. I thought, gentlemen, how 
ful I ought to be for these blessings, 
compassionate to my less fortunate fellow 
tures. 

“At this moment a poer woman aproached 
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me: she had an infant in her arms, whose faint 
cries told how ill it could ear the piercing cold 
that chilled its little shivering frame. It was 
the wife and babe of the man under my eharge. 
She told me, gentlemen, a moving story; a story 
that would have gone to the heart of either of 
your honours. She had been in hospital at the 
time of her husband’s imprisonment, and had 
only been discharged the night before; the little 
innocent she carried in her arms, her first and 
only child, had never been seen by its unhappy 
father. ‘It was born a/mos/ an orphan!’ shriek- 
ed the poor mother, as she held the babe to my 
view; ‘do not then refuse my husband the con- 
solation of embracing his infant for the first and 
last time!’ Gentlemen, I could not withstand 
her entreaties—I gave her admittance to her hus- 
band, limiting her stay with him to half an hour. 
When she came out she seemed a different being, 
and thanked me with a fervency that fully repaid 
me for the risk I had run. I little thought, how- 
ever, that she had concealed under her cloak 


“ Kelly,” interrupted the officer, “ let me once 
more warn you to criminate yourself no further : 
what you have already said reduces me to the 
painful necessity of ordering you to close con- 
finement. While, in common with the mem- 
bersof this court, I respect the feelings that 
prompted you, and regret that they should have 
betrayed so deserving a soldier to a breach of 
duty, cannot forget that I myself have an im- 
perative duty to perform. I must remand you 
to close confinement, and beg you to withhold 
from those with whom you may have communi- 
cation all reference to the present distressing af- 
fair; reserve your disclosures, if you are deter- 
mined on making them, for the courtmartial to 
which you will forthwith be brought. I would 
suggest, however, the expediency of your pre- 
paring a defence, as, if convicted, your punish- 
ment will, I grieve to say, be of no slight na- 
tore.” 

“ And I will bear it, sir,” replied the poor fel- 
low, grasping the hand which the presiding offi- 
cates extended to him. ‘I will bear it; 

h Iam not proof against a woman’s 
wars, I will shew that sixteen year’s service have 
taught me not to shrink from the just punishment 
my judges may inflict on me. I am aware, sir, 
what military discipline demands, and am ready 
to pay the penalty of my offence, trusting that 
my officers, while they condemn the soldier, will 
Sa man !”” 

e poor fellow’s voice faltered ; each mem- 
ber of the court, on rising to retire, warmly pres- 
sed his hand, and Kelly was conducted to his 
confinement, more than ever an object of interest 
to those who had witnessed the weakness as well 
as the nobleness of his character. 

The wife of the man who had escaped was 
produced as evidence at the court-martial, which 
shortly after took place. Her testimony corrobo- 
rated the circumstances given in Kelly’s confes- 
sion; with the additional fact, that he had, on 

her husband’s cell, given her the only 

h he possessed, desiring her to procure nu- 
‘iment for the child. 

evidence was produced, to prove the 
fact of the woman’s having boasted of furnishing 
her husband with the means of liberation, thus 
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establishing the aggravating circumstance of 
Kelly’s misconduct having n the cause of 
the criminal’s escape. 

However, in consideration of his previous good 
character, and voluntary confession, the lightest 
punishment that could be given for such an offence 
was awarded him. Had it been a sentence of 
death, Kelly would have heard it without shrink- 
ing; but as it was, it almost robbed him of his 
fortitude—to undergo that degradation which to a 
proud spirit is worse than death—to be tied up 
to the triangle, in the sight of those comrades 
who had long looked upon him as the standard. of 
military propriety, such a prospect presented to 
his sensitive mind terrors scarcely endurable. 

As he bent, however, to the judgment of the 
court, and retired with his guards, his firmness 
and calmness of manner returned, and none but 
the most scrutinizing eye could discern aught of 
the struggle within. 

During the time that elapsed between the sen- 
tence and its execution, unwearied efforts were 
employed to save the delinquent from punishment, 
but to no purpose ; the sentence had been as light 
as, consistently with military regulations, it could 
be, and no further mitigation could be granted. 

Every face wore an air of gloom, from that of 
the field-officer of the day to the little drummer, 
who gazed at a distance, when Kelly appeared 
on the parade-ground to receive his punishment. 
They beheld before them a man of known merit, 
about to suffer for a breach of duty, which did 
as much honour to his humanity as it was free 
from all moral blame—about to suffer too a de- 
grading corporeal infliction, from which his proud 
and manly spirit shrunk with horror. 

Kelly bore his punishment with that unflinch- 
ing firmness which might have been expected 
from his character. As, however, he walked 
with a firm step to his quarters, his eye shrunk 
from an encounter with his comrades, and his 
countenance betrayed a mind subdued and bro- 
ken by shame and humiliation. 

“« The man is ruined,” said the corporal, who” 
had followed him to the door of his room, where 
the surgeon was in attendance to dress his lacer- 
ated back; *“*the man is ruined. I could not 
get a word from him, in answer to my questions 
of how he felt.” 

** Was he in such pain then ?” asked a young 
soldier from the crowd that had gathered roun 
the corporal, to inquire after their comrade. 

“ Pain !’’ ejaculated the veteran, with a glance 
of contempt; * think ye Michael Kelly regards 
pain ?—Think ye he has faced death so many 
years, and received three gun-shot wounds in the 
breast, to say nothing of bayonet-thrusts, and 
not learned better than to shrink at pain? Di 
ye expect he would wince at a scratched back 4 
No, no, lads! ’ tisn’t the pain, but the shame, 
that has done for poor Mike! I saw him when 
he stood forth to die for his friend Macdonald ; I 
have since been with him in many a tough en- 
gagement, he taking his place in the front rank, 
and myself covering him. I have seen him sink 
from loss of blood; but never, comrades, never 
saw his cheeks so white as they were to-day, 
before even the cat had grazed him. Take my 
word for it, Michael Kelly is a lost man !” 

The corporal’s opinion was prophetic; the 
surgeon who attended the sufferer could extract 
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from him nothing but vague monosyllables, in 
answer to his professional inquiries. Major 
Morton, whose body-servant he had been, visited 
him in the afternoon. At the sound of his former 
master’s well-known voice, the poor fellow partly 
raised himself from his bed, but immediately 
resumed his recumbent posture. 

* When I saw you last, sir,” said he, while 
“his whole frame shook with emotion, ‘“ when I 


saw you last, I could look in your face with | 


honest confidence ; now I am degraded, disgraced, 
and have forfeited in one evil hour the good 
name I had acquired by a long and faithful ser- 
vice. Why have I lived till now !—why did I 
not perish at the moment when, in our Jast cam- 
peign, I laid at your feet the colour I had snatched 
rom the French officer who had entrenched him- 
self behind four of his countrymen? I should 
then have died with honour, and you, sir, would 


have sometimes thought poor Kelly deserving | 


of your remembrance; but now, even his own 
kind and generous master must think of him with 
shame and regret.” 

The major attempted to console him, remind- 
ing him that the offence which had entailed 

unishment on him was so far from reflecting dis- 
nour on his name, that it had sensibly raised 
him in the esteem of his officers, and that he 
might resume his duty more than ever an object 
of regard to his comrades. 

“It cannot be, sir! it cannot be !”’ he ejaculat- 
ed; “I have a load at my heart which nothing 
can remove—a rush of terrible thoughts, that 
convince me I am disgraced for ever. Nay, sir,” 
continued he, * should I rise from this bed, which 
I feel can never be, do you think I could ever 
again wear the colours I have tarnished !—do 
you think that, branded as 1 am, I could ever 
appear on the ground where——”’ 

e remembrance of his degradation agitated 
him most powerfully; he at length added, “Leave 
me, my honoured master—I am beneath your 
notice, your pity.” He then threw himself on 
his matress, where he remained in almost torpid 
insensibility, a deep and frequent sob being the 
only sign of animation. 

he afflicted major retired in acute distress 
from the presence of the man whom he had lear- 
ned to honour and love as a friend, and now re- 
gtetted as abrother. During the night, the men 
who oceupied the same room occasionally heard 
the sufferer heave a deep and heavy sigh, but 
in no instance did he reply to their friendly in- 
quiries after his health. 

In the morning he was discovered to bea 
corpse; medical aid was instantly summoned, 
but the vital spark was extinct—the proud and 

nerous spirit had sunk beneath the weight of 
its degradation, and the high feelings of the gal- 
lant soldier, who had lived and fought for his 
country, had been turned to gall, by the blot on 
his hitherto untarnished name. 

@ broken heart / 

The deep emotion with which my husband 
heard the distressing news, was but the general 
feeling throughout the regiment; every mem- 
ber of it seemed to have lost a brother or a friend. 

The funeral was attended by the whole of the 


officers of his corps, and conducted with military | 


honours far exceeding those usually paid to men 
of his humble rank. His kind patron, Major 


e had died of 


Morton, was so seriously affected by the fate of 
his hamble friend, as to seclude himself for seve. 
ral days from society ; even after a considerable 
period had elapsed, his depression at the mentiog 
of Kelly’s name, evinced how deeply he commis. 
serated the untimely fate of so faithful a servant 
and gallant a soldier. 

Poor Kelly! through life, humble as was thy 
sphere, thou wast loved and respected, and ig 
death lamented. As long as the high feelin 
that ennoble the man, blended with all that is sof 
and amiable in his nature, shall command respect 
| and love, thy name will be fresh in the remem- 
| brance of those who knew and honoured thee! 





| 
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| From Knapp’s Female Biography. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


Martua Wasnaineton, wife of General George 
Washington, was born in Virginia, in the same 
year with her husband, 1732, according to Weems; 
and probably he knew as well as any of Wash- 
ington’s biographers. She was the widow Cus- 
tis when she married Col. Washington, in 1758, 
She is mentioned by Ramsay, Marshall, Ban- 
croft, and Weems, as wealthy and beautiful, one 
to whom Washington had been long attached; 
but neither of them give her maiden name ; and 
all but Weems forgot to mention the time of her 
birth. Bat we believe that her maiden name 
was Dandridge. She was known, to those who 
visited Mount Vernon, as a woman of domestic 
habits and kind feelings, before her husband had 
gained more than the distinction of a good sol- 
dier and gentlemanly planter, with whom one 
might deal with safety, and be sure of getting fair 
articles at a fair price. After Washington was 
appointed to command the American armies, and 
had repaired to Cambridge to take the duties upoo 
himself, Mrs. Washington made a visit to the 
eastern states, and spent a short time with her 
husband in the camp at Cambridge. The quar 
ters were excellent, for the Vassals and other 
wealthy tories had deserted their elegant mam 
sions at Cambridge, which were occupied by the 
American officers. After this visit Mrs. Wash- 
ington was seldom with her husband, until the 
close of the war. She met him at Annapolis, 0 
Maryland, when he resigned his commission, 
the close of the year 1783. It is not remember- 
ed that she eame to New York with the presi- 
dent, when the federal government was omg 
nized, in 1789; but was at Philadelphia during 
the first session after its removal to that city. A 
military man like Washington could not suffer 
even the courtesies of social intercourse to mové 
on without a strict regard to economical regula 
tions. These were displayed with good mat 
ners and taste. Mrs. Washington, in her draw 
| ing-room, was of course obliged to exact courie 
sies which she thought belonged to the officer, 
rather than those which were congenial to her- 
self. The levees in Washington’s ad 
tion were certainly more courtly than have 
known since. Full dress was requi : 
who had a right to be there, but since that time, 
| any dress has been accepted as proper, whieh 4 
gentleman chose to wear. At table, Mrs. Wasi 
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i seldom conversed upon politics: but at- 
tended strictly to the duties of the hostess. Fo- 
reign ambassadors often attempted to draw her 
into a conversation upon public affairs, but she 
always avoided the subject with great propriety 
and good sense. 

It was not in the saloons of Philadelphia, 
when heartless thousands were around her, that 
Mrs. Washington shone the most conspicuous. 
It was at her plain mansion-house, at Mount 
Vernon, that she was most truly great. There 
she appeared, with her keys at her side, and 
gave directions for every thing, so that, without 
any bustle or confusion, the most splendid dinner 
appeared as if there had been no effort in the 
whole affair. She met her gueste*with the most 
hospitable feelings, and they always departed 
from the place with regret. Her first husband, 
John Custis, died young, and her son died still 
younger, leaving two.@jldren, a son and a daugh- 
ter. A great = of her time was absorbed in 
Wasting in the education of these children. 
They were the favourites of Mount Vernon. The 
place was one of general resort for afl travellers ; 
and every one, from every nation, who visited 
this country, thought that his American tour 
could not be finished unless he had been at Mount 
Vernon, and had seen the Washington family, 
and partaken of the cakes of the domestic hearth. 
Of course, no eastern caravansary was ever more 
crowded than the mansion-honse at Mount Ver- 
non, in the summer months. Washington died 
in less than three years after his retirement from 
office. He was as great, if not a greater, object 
of curiosity in retirement, than in public life : for 
it was almost miraculous to a foreigner, to see 
the head of a great nation calinly resigning power 
and office, and retiring to a rural residence to 
employ himself in agricultural pursuits. Seein 
was to them the only method of believing; al 
they would see. Mrs Washington did not long 
survive her husband; in eighteen months she 
followed him to his grave. She was an excel- 
lent parent, a good wife, an important member 
of society, and passed a long life without an 
enemy. It is to be regretted that an ample me- 
moir of this excellent woman has not béen writ- 
ten; but we must content ourselves at present 
with a scanty notice. The few letters, that have 
been published, that came from her, show that 
she wrote with good taste and in a pleasant style. 
Her ashes repose in the same vault with those 
of her august husband, a family tomb, built 
within the pale of the pleasure grounds around 
the house, at Mount Vernon. 
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THE SLOVENLY BACHELOR. 


Directly opposed in pose and domestic pe- 


culiarities to the finical part of the brotherhood, 
are the family of the slovens—a numerous body, 
vn in society as “ good fellows,” “ free and 
easy” men, and keepers of houses or rooms, as 
the case may be, yclep’d Bachelors’ Halls: the 
appropriate name of which is Bachelors’ Styes. 
leanliness ranks amongst the virtues, as want 
of personal and domestic cleanliness is an irre- 





' sizes, and patterns, is placed on the table, 


fragable proof of a coarse and Jow-bred mind; or, 
if not properly styled a virtue, it is the indication 
of a virtue. There is nothing which valgarises 
a man so much as accustoming himself to filth. 
We have known many men who entered life 
spruce fellows enough, and evincing a tolerable 
share of propriety and delicacy of thinking and 
— they have become bachelors and slovens, 
and lost caste completely. The abominations 
in which they revel have gradually buried every 
ure portion of their moral nature, and they are 
ittle else than a living charnel-house. We would 
as soon admit a new-caught aboriginal of New 
South Wales to our table, as a slovenly old ba- 
chelor. We have a moral detestation of such cha- 
racters, and were never betrayed but once into 
domestic association with them. We never meet 
one of these gentry in the streets, marching alon 
with half-brushed coat, half-cleaned shoes, half- 
washed linen, half-shaved face, half-washed skin, 
but he puts us in a passion. A chimney-sweep 
is not a dirty fellow, because, to have his person 
covered with soot is a mark and necessary con- 
sequence of his calling; the same of any other 
individual, whose trade exposes him to the ne- 
cessity of being covered with extraneous matter. 

Such people are in character; one cannot im- 
agine a clean chimney-sweeper, or a clean dust- 
man ; they may, as a matter of taste, wash them- 
selves now and then, but, generally speaking, 
they ought to be what they are—sweeps and 
dustmen ; it would, in fact, be a solecism to call 
these respectable indviduals dirty. But the case 
is different with the slovenly bachelor. As re- 
gards him, we speak of cleanliness in a moral 
sense, and of disarray, whether in person or home, 
as an infraction of the laws of domestic virtue. 
Well may the household gods have deserted him: 
they dwell with humility, with povertynay, 
with chimney-sweeps and dustmen; but they 
will not dwell with slovenly bachelors. 

One of these gentlemen invites us to dinner— 
and what do we find? We reach his house at 
the appointed time, and his drawing-room is fire- 
less, although it is the middle of December; his 
footman, or rather foothoy—a grimy looking ani- 
mal, fit only for a collier, maugre our presence, 
brings in a battered and wofully misshapen coal- 
scuttle, and commences operations for lighting a 
fire. We reach down a portfolio, to while away 
the “ winter of our discontent,” and by this means 
soil our linen, and subject our face and hands to 
the necessity of an immediate ablution. Mean- 
while our host is absent, but the dirty jackanapes, 
now puffing with his breath the tiny fire-spark, 
comforts us with the assurauce that “ master 
won’t be long.”” We gaze round upon an assort- 
ment of furniture once good, and even elegant, 
but now broken and soiled, and unfit even for the 
parlour of a beer-house; while the Turkey carpet 
is stained with porter-splashes, and burnt here 
and there into holes. Every thing, in short, is 
indicative of reckless indifference, the whole 
place looking not like a home, but a den for 
drunken and impure orgies. Several other men 
drop in, and ‘Jack,’ as he is familiarly called, 
begins to lay the cloth with unwashed hands—~a 
usual practice, we must believe, as the said cloth 
has upon it-some scores of his marks; and a 
motley collection of knives and forks, of all ages, 
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ing this ceremony, one of our friend’s friends, 
amused himself by wafting the fire with a plate; 
and now our host himself, with a farther rein- 
forcement of visiters, picked up apparently by ac- 
cident, judging from their costume, come in. Jack 
bustled about, and from various closets hunts out 
bread, butter, and cheese, from amidst cigars, 
coffee, and tobacco. This satisfactorily accounts 
for the odoriferous state in which we found his 
apartment; it was redolent of any thing but 
sweets ; and, at the imminent risk of catching 
cold, we opened one or two windows a little, as 
we most especially abominate a room rife with 
bad smells.—Our friend sits by, and watches 
with the most imperturbable gravity the unto- 
ward displays on his table; glasses are found 
deficient in number; and after some time fish is 
brought up, and we seat ourselves, higgledy-pig- 
gledy, round the table. It is, as might have been 
antici » uneatable, and hardly warm through. 
Nothing daunted, he helps his friends, and passes 
round half a mustard-pot, by way of soy-holder 
—knives eas the office of salt-spoons, 
and the palm of the hand a measure for Cayenne. 
Our host too seems to have miscalculated the 
amount of edibles requisite for his guests, as on 
a very consumptive-looking sirloin of beef coming 
on table, he informed us this constituted the 
staple of our dinner, at the same time adding 
that he was afraid we should be short; a general 
assent was given to this remark, and, to make 
out, he proposed sending to a neighbouring tavern 
for a round of mutton-chops. This we warmly 
seconded, as our married tastes were utterly at 
variance with his cuisine, 
sonable time, the chops appear, with an air of 
cleanliness and freshress quite appetizing. Wine 


and beer were drank, and immediately after our | 


jumbled, dirty, and disreputable dinner, the free- 
doms of bachelor’s-hall. commenced—namely, 
brand y-and-water, cigars, pipes, and politics, the 
loud laugh, the boisterous merriment, and the 
coarse jest. Our stay was as brief as decency 
would permit, and we made our escape, vowing 


eternal absence from the home of a “ slovenly | 


bachelor.” 

This entire want of decency, as regards all do- 
mestic comforts, extends to a man’s person. He 
may perhaps wear a good coat, but it is impos- 
sible for a human being to live surrounded by 
such an atmosphere of filth, without becoming 
infected. Hence we hold a bachelor of slovenly 
habits to be unfit for family association. The 
man sets a bad example, and family morals are 
not a little built up of domestic observances. 
Your sons think him a capital fellow who jests 
and drinks and amuses himself upon a footing of 
equality with them, and are ten to one vastly de- 
lighted with his “ free and easy” mode of living. 
For our own part, we would as soon permit a 
young man over whom we had control to visit a 
gambling-house, as the houses of this class of the 
order : it has a ruinous effect upon domestic eco- 
nomy; it is a half-savage kind of existence, 
which just suits the temperament of opening man- 
hood—and for your daughters, establish a cordon 
sanitaire betwixt them and this division of the 
brotherhood ; even if you are tormented with a 
large assortment of “ hanging” daughters, do not 
permit the forlorn hope of procuring a son-in-law 


to have influence; there is not the slightest charce | 





After waiting a rea- | 
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of this, and the companionship must be injurions, 
—Men who have lost the tempered and delicate 
ardour of youth, and who have lived for years in 
a state of selfish indulgence, without the pure 
ministry of woman, become gross creatures, 
They lose sight of the higher and more spiritual- 
ized attributes of the sex, their intimate associa. 
tion with it is of a nature repulsive to morality, 
and in the end they forget all but the animal part 
of the most holy of created beings. We never 
see a * slovenly old bachelor” looking ata young 
and innocent girl, whose heart is the abode of 
the most chaste and blessed imaginings, but we 
think we see a resuscitated “satyr;” and we 
should rejoice were it in our power to send him 
to his originat haunts, unfit, as he is for civilized 
society. 

It is hardly possible to conceive to what anex- 
tent slovenly and unclean habits can prevail, if 
allowed free scope. In ng.respect is the human 
izing influence of the sex more forcibly seen, than 
in the brutalization which is exhibited by some 
of the brotherhood. Their taste has been either 
born with them, or has been acquired from their 
own association, or from mingling with others. 
Now and then it happens, though this is one of 
the rarest occurrences in society, that a woman 
condescends to marry one of these animals. He 
is caught in some moment of forgetfulness, and 
becomes a husband. How a woman can venture 
upon such an Augean stable, is a subject of 
wonder; but it is a still greater wonder how 
speedily she cleanses it. With this cleansing, 
however, the man is Jost: the merry twinkle of 
his eye and the hearty laugh vanish. He can- 
not vegetate vigorously out of his natural soil, 
and he mopes about, with a look of wonder, upon 
mirror-like chairs, clean table-cloths, polished 
fire-irons, and carpets, carefully covered with 
drugget or slips of Indian netting. It seems 
that a grease spot, the mark of a cinder, or a bro- 
ken chair, would be a great relief to him; and 
he fidgets in the presence of his cara sposa, as if 
he remembered too acutely the loss of his liberty. 
His manhood is gone, and he sinks down intoa 
henpecked thing so submissive, and so humble, 
that even his gouvernante despises him,—or he 
runs into the other extreme, and sulkily retains 
his personal identity, and sits growling and snarl- 
ing, like a chained mastiff whilst his kennel is 
being cleansed. Whichever way it may be, it 
is abundantly obvious that the man is out of his 
element, and that he is utterly unfit for a wife 
and for domestic enjoyment. He is quite ime- 
claimable for any useful purpose; and though aa 


intolerable nuisance, we must bear with it as we 


| 


can, and trust that the race will become extinct, 
partly by society taking up arms against it, a 

partly by the neophytes, of the ‘ order” being 
shamed out of their penchant for filth and folly. 


Villains are usually the worst casuists, and 
rush into greater crimes to avoid less. Henry the 
Eighth committed murder to avoid the imputation 
of adultery ; and in our times, those who commit 
the latter crime attempt to wash off the stain of 
seducing the wife, by signifying their readines 
to shoot the husband, 
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ing account of an English Election from 
the Pickwick paper, is very humerous, 


“Is every thing ready ?” said the honourable 
Samuel Slumkey to Mr. Perker. 

“Everything, my dear Sir,” was the little 
man’s reply. 

“Nothing has been omitted, I hope?” said 
the honourable Samuel Slumkey. 

“ Nothing has been left undone, my dear Sir 
—nothing whatever. There are twenty washed 
men at the street door for you to shake hands 
with; and six children in arms that you’re to pat 
on the head, and inquire the age of ; be particular 
about the children, my dear Sir,—it has always 
agreat effect, that sort of thing.” 

“ll take care,” said the honourable Samuel 
Slumkey. 

“And, perhaps, my dear Sir—”’ said the cautious 
little man, ** perhaps if you cou/d—I don’t mean 
to say it’s indispensable—but if you could man- 
age to kiss one of ‘em, it would produce a great 
impression on the crowd.” 

“ Would’nt it have as good an effect if the 
proposer or seconder did that ?’” said the honour- 
able Samuel Slumkey. 

“Why, I am afraid it would’nt,” replied the 
agent; “if it were done by yourself, my dear 
Sir, I think it would make yoo very popular.” 

“Very well,” said the honourable Samuel 
Slumkey, with a resigned air, “ then it must be 
done. ‘That’s all.” 

“Arrange the procession,” cried the twenty 
committee-men. 

Amidst the cheers of the assembled throng, 
the band, and the constables, and the committee- 
men, and the voters, and the horsemen, and the 
carriages, took their places—each of the two- 
horse vehicles being closely packed with as 
many gentlemen as could manage to stand up- 
right in it; and that assigned to Mr. Perker, 
containing Mr Pickwick, Mr Tupman, Mr. Snod- 
grass, — about half a dozen of the committee 
beside. 

There was a moment of awful suspense as the 
se ame waited for the honourable Samuel 

lumkey to step into his carriage. Suddenly the 
crowd set up a great cheering. 

“He has come out,” said little Mr. Perker, 
greatly excited ; the more so as their position did 
not enable them to see what was going forward. 

Another cheer, much louder. 

“ He has shaken hands with the men,” cried 
the little agent. 

Another cheer, far more vehement. 

“ He has patted the babes on the head,” said 
Mr. Perker, trembling with anxiety. 

A roar of applause that rent the air. 

“ He has kissed one of em!” exclaimed the 
delighted little man. A second roar. 

“He has kissed another,” gasped the excited 
manager.——A third roar. 

_““ He’s kissing ’em all !’’ screamed the enthu- 
siastic little gentleman. And, hailed by the deaf- 
ening shouts of the multitude, the procession 
moved on. 

How or by what means it became mixed up 
With the other procession, and how it was ever 
extricated from the confusion consequent there- 
upon, is more than we can undertake todescribe, 
inasmuch as Mr. Pickwick’s hat was knocked 


over his eyes, nose and mouth, by one poke of a 
Buff flag staff, very early in the proceedings.— 
He describes himself as being surrounded on 
every side, when he could catch a glimpse of the 
scene, by angry and ferocious countenances, by 
a vast cloud of dust, and by a dense cloud of com- 
batants. He represents himself as being forced 
from the carriage by some unseen power, and 
being personally engaged in a pugilistic en- 
counter; but with whom, or how, or why, he is 
wholly unable to state. He then felt himself 
forced up some wooden steps by the persons 
from behind: and on removing his hat, found 
himself surrounded by his friends, in the very 
front of the left hand side of the hustings. The 
right was reserved for the Buff party, and the 
centre for the mayor and his officers: one of 
whom—the fat crier of Eatanswill—was ringing 
an enormous bell, by way of commanding silence. 
while Mr. Horatio Fizkin, and the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey, with their hands upon their 
hearts, were bowing with the utmost affability 
to the troubled sea of heads that inundated the 
open space in front; and from whence arose a 
storm of groans and shouts and yells and hootings 
that would have done honour to an earthquake. 

“There ’s Winkle,” said Mr. Tupman, pull- 
ing his friend by the sleeve. 

** Where ?” said Mr. Pickwick, putting on his 
spectacles, which he had fortunately kept in his 
pocket hitherto. 

“There ” said Mr. Tupman, “on the top of 
that house.”’ And there sure enough, in the lead- 
en gutter of a tiled roof, were Mr. Winkle and 
Mrs. Pott; comfortably seated in a couple of 
chairs, waving their handkerchiefs in token of 
recognition—a compliment which Mr. Pickwick 
returned by kissing his hand to the lady. 

The proceedings had not yet commenced ; and 
as an inactive crowd is generally disposed to be 
jocose, this very innocent action was sufficient 
to awaken their facetiousness 

“Oh you wicked old rascal,” cried one voice, 
“ looking arter the girls, are you i 

*¢ Oh you venerable sinner,” cried another. 

“ Putting on his spectacles to look ata mar- 
ried ‘ ooman!’”’ said a third. 

©] see him a vinkin’ at her, vith his vicked 
old eye,” shouted a fourth. 

*¢ Silence,” roared the mayor’s attendants. 


“« Whiffin, proclaim silence,” said the mayor, 
with an air of pomp befitting his lofty station. 
In obedience to this command the crier performed 


another concerto on the bell, wheru a gentle- 
man in the crowd called out “ muffins ;” which 
oceasioned another laugh. 

Gentlemen,” said the mayor, at as loud a 
pitch as he could possibly force his voice to, 
‘Gentlemen, Brother electors of the Borou 
of Eatanswill, wé are met here to-day, for the 
purpose of choosing a representative in the room 


of our late—” : 
Here the Mayor was interrupted by a voice in 


the crowd. 

‘ Suc-cess to the Mayor!” cried the voice, 
“and may he never desert the nail and sarspan 
business, as he got his money by.” 

This allusion to the professional pursuits of the 
orator was received with a storm of delight, 





which, with a bell-accompaniment, rendered the 
remainder of his speech inaudible. 





©2 TAKE THR WREATH: 
A Ballad. 


Arranged for the Piano Forte, by 
I. C. VIERECK. 
C omposed by 
A F. WINNEMORE. 


Published by permission of the Publisher, Mr. George Willig. 


Dolce con expressione. 


Con Expressione. 





Oh! take the wreath you wove me, love, I'll wear it not a - - gain, 


vows can on - = ly prove, They bloom’d for me in 


bid them round some o - ther brow, With pu - rer fragrance twine; 
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them with that wil - low bough, That bound them once to 


mine. 








Take back the gem you gave me, love, 
I'll wear the toy no more ; 

To me it now can only prove, 
My days of peace are o’er. 


On some fond breast, O! let it blaze, 
With truer lustre shine, 

Nor shed again those faithless rays, 
Which once it shed on mine. | i 
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Will our subscribers have the kindness to look at 
their last receipts and see to what time they have paid, 
and being guided by their receipts, make us a remit- 
tance—no matter if it be a little oyer the amount due, 
itcan pass to their credit. A Five Dollar Bill is 
the prettiest and neatest remittance that can be made. 
Itwill cover arrearages for nearly two years; or for the 
last year, and an advance of something on the next. 

Seriously—the great neglect on the part of sub- 
seribers in remitting, is a sore inconvenience to a 

blisher. We offer every facility to subscribers, 

y “‘ Clubbing,” or we will pay over money out of 
any remittance that may be made to us, to any pub- 
lisher in the city. It is usual, we know, for sub- 
seribers to read over these little ‘‘ duns,”? and smile, 
thinking there is no reality in the want expressed. 
They do not consider that our business involves a va- 
riety of expenses, and the thousands we have to pay 
for Engtavings, Printing, Paper, &c, are taken from 
the aggregate of the small amounts of Three Dollars 
that we receive, or ought to receive, from our sub- 
seribers. It will scarcely be believed that the colour- 
ing of one of our Engravings amounts to One Han- 
dred and Fifty Dollars—the mere colouring—and yet 
that is a small item in our outlays. We hope our 
friends will give this matter thcir attention. 


The Bulwer Novels are now complete, and two 
beautiful volumes they make. They will be fur- 
ame complete, with the Lady’s Book, one year, 
a Five Dollars. This edition of Novels is embel- 
— a splendid Engraving of the Author, E. 
‘ Bulwer and Marryatt will also be sent, complete, 
— collars—in all cases payment to be made in 
“dvance, An opportusiity is thus offered to persons 





living remote from large cities, to furnish their li- 
braries with these sterling works at a very small ex- 


pense. 


The Publisher of the Bulwer and Marryatt Novels 
deems it necessary to state that he is the only person 
that ean furnish the Marryatt and Bulwer Novels in 
Numbers, to be sent per mail. All orders must eome 


through him. 


Subscribers ordering a change of direction, or 
wishing a missing number, must pay the postage on 
their communications, or they will not be taken from 
the post-office. 


We must ask the indulgence of our readers if dul- 
ness should be predominant in the Editor’s Table, The 
death of a brother, much beloved, is our excuse. 


This magazine has a much larger circulation than 
any other monthly in the country, and has always been 
under the personal superintendanee of its present pub- 
isher. The rapid increase of its subscription list 
renders it necessary that he should have the assist- 
ance of others in Edi 
business matters 
as much as he can possibly 


its publication are 
to. With this view 
he has made an arrangement with a Lady of 
literary reputation, who has for many years ry 
sterling and popular Magazine. The change be 
formally announced in the next number. 


It will be perceived that our November number is 
on a much superior paper to that formerly used, and 


in the next year we propose to givea arti- 
ele, with o improvements that will 
in our number for December. That eo 
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sion a surprise, we know, and we are fully aware that 
it will be an agreeable one. 

No but a publisher can be aware of the 
difficulty of procuring paper of the right quality. 
You contract with a paper maker for a certain quan- 
tity per month. The requisite amount is received 
just as you are going to press. Upon examination, it 
is found not to be as good as a former lot—but use it 
you must, as none of the same size can be had in 
town ; the paper maker makes you a deduction of 
some twenty-cents per ream for hundreds of dollars 
damage done to — pockets, and thousands to your 
feelings. No book can be better printed than our’s, and 
that compliment, we think, is due to Mr. Seyfert, who 
has had the management of that branch of the concern 
during the past year—but it isa hard matter to con- 


troul the paper maker. 


Our fashions for this month are so extremely plain 
and neat, that any description from us would be supe- 
tory. The colour of the material, of course, is 

Teht to the taste of every Lady, and the make is plainly 
shown in the Engraving, which, by the way, is one of 
the neatest we have ever presented to our subscribers. 


Costume of Paris—By a Parisian Correspondent. 


The latest Parisian Fashions having just been re- 
ceived, we give them in addition to those of Philadel- 

ja. Some little alteration has taken place in the 
size of bonnets and hats ; the brims have increased in 
size, and the crowns diminished in height. Several 
of the new drawn bonnets are of organdy ; some have 
a voilette of English point Jace, others are lined with 
rose-coloured gauze, and have the edge of the brim 
trimmed with a short veil of rose-coloured tulle. We 
see several half-dress drawn bonnets com of black 
erape, with the whalebone covered with blue, green, 
or rose- satin ; are trimmed with roses 


and gauze is of Pe of the satin. These 


capotes are , and as yet have been adopted only 
by elegant women} they-ure becoming only to fair 
beauties. 

We may cite as the most novel half dress hats, those 
of erape covered with white crape; the shade 
of colour thus produced has a novel effect. Some of 

hats are trimmed with white flowers only, others 

ite flowers intermixed with those of the colour 

of the lining, and several with white ostrich feathers 
tipped with the colour of the lining. 

elvet seems to have superseded riband for trim- 

mings of coiffures of all kinds ; not only hats and caps, 

but even head-dresses of hair are adorned with it. 

Summer shawls of tulle Lara, and those called Ma- 

ranas, are both in request, but not so much as the 

aan scarfs of black or white lace are more 

recherché than either. 

Printed materials, both silk, chaly, and clear mus- 
lin, are very fashionable for robes, but not so much 
so as white. ‘These latter are of Indian muslin, of a 
thin jackonet kind, or else of organdy quadrilled or 
embroidered. ‘the demi-redingote form continues in 
favour for half dress, but robes are upon the whole 
more prevalent. Corsages in half dress are general- 
ly half or three quarter Laight ; those in evening dress 
are always low ; some are square and plain, others 
draped. Short sleeves are now decidedly in the as- 
cendant, they are indeed adopted even in morning 
dress ; and this us to observe that there is no 
exact rule for sleeves for | ones, particularly 
those of the spiral kind, are frequently adopt- 

in the evening costame: The short sleeves worn 
€ dress are of three kinds ; sleeves quite tight 
arm, without any ornament on the Ider ; 
but | inated by ruffies of a full double fall : others, 
to the arm, but having an appearance of fulness, 
because they are surmounted by jockeys of three rows, 
which with the lace or blond that forms 
a third sort of the double bouffant 
are not so full as they were former- 
ants fall one over the other 

the form of a point. 
of muslin dresses are generally (rim- 














med ; flounces, trimmi 

all in favour. The width of the skirt continues ex. 
cessive. We see a good many robes a 

forming a short train, and there is reason to beli 
that this mode will become general among the hay 
ton ; ar a ee cartes i 
pee \. 

* Oech) ght ay cgures, blond 


fumed p' 


evening dress that has 
We mean th 


Some are in the form of a trefoil, ornamented at each 
point with a gland d'or. They are drawn round the 
‘op, and suspended by a gold chain to the waist 
They are composed of either black, green, or red 
=— Pheegrmaven colours are pale rose colour 
cherry, écru, and different . 
lavender, and dust colour. men 


A MOTHER AND CHILD SLEEPING. 


Night, gaze, but send no sound, 
Fond heart thy fondness keep, 
Nurse, silence, wrap them round, 
Breathe low, they sleep, they sleep : 
No wind, no murmuring showers; 
No music soft and deep, 

No thought, nor dream of flowers, 
All’s still ; they sleep, they sleep— 
O life! O night! O time! 

Thus ever round them creep, 
From pain, from hate, from crime, 
E’er guard them, gentle sleep ! 


THE ROSE. 
BY THE R&¥. HOBART CAUNTER, M. D. 


How beautiful the Rose, as it unfolds its vernal dyes, 

And breathes a holy fragrance round, like incense 
from the skies ; 

Casts to the breeze the sparkling dews that glitter on 
its stem, 

And wreathes around its blushing brows a crystal 
diadem. 


But while the bee with honey’d lip salutes the vernal 
flower 

That ’s daily brightened by the sun, and cherished by 
the shower, 

The blast of desolation comes and sweeps it to the 
dust, = 

When all its beauties perish, as all mortal beauties 
must. 


Behold that gentle maiden, in the fair fresh morn of 
youth, 

Upon her cheek the holy glow of innocence and truth; 

The sudden shock of sorrow strikes—the blush no 
longer glows, 

But verifies the fate of her fragile type, the Rose. 

Destruction comes alike to all, the meanest and the 
best, 

*Tis oft the harbinger of woe as suffering is of rest: 

Here beauty is the sure but smiling herald of decay, 

As oftentimes the darkest night succeeds the brightest 
day. 
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